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A Strike A Year 


6oy AM beginning to believe it will probably be 
necessary in the future to have at least one 
strike a year to let the air lines know the pilots 
mean. business.” 

This is a quotation from a letter written by David 
L. Behncke, president of the Air Line Pilots Asso- 

ciation, to ALPA directors 
under date of October 3, 
1947. 

4 This is not a statement of 

/ LA/ , policy arrived at by orderly 

, canvassing of the opinions 

of pilots who might find 

themselves involved in a 

strike trumped up simply to 

show that Behncke means business. It sounds more 

like the thundering of a power-hungry labor leader 

who thinks that his union membershiv lacks the 

knowledge or the courage to question their leader’s 
decisions, 

It is not unprecedented for union leaders to call 
strikes without regard for the welfare of dues-pay- 
ing members simply to demonstrate or increase the 
power of the union or its leaders. It has been a 
standard low-grade union practice for some years to 
cook up a strike issue and confuse the members into 
believing it. 

Even brother Behncke. dealing with a member- 
ship which should be able to think for itself. has 
proved that it isn’t very difficult to becloud the 
issues. Anyone who has read his statements about 
the issues involved in the TWA and American Over- 
seas strikes can’t help but wonder if many pilots 
really accept his statements without reservation. 
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Panagra General Manager 


Douglas Campbell, active in trade and air transportataion in 
South America for 18 years, has been named vice president and 
general manager of Pan American-Grace Airways with head- 
quarters in New York. An officer of Panagra since 1935, Camp- 
bell was elected v.p. four years later and for some years was in 

charge of the airline's South American operations. 



















“At least one strike a year to let the air lines know 
the pilots mean business.” Never mind what the 
strike is about, any issue can be ballooned into a 
najor grievance when the time comes. but null at 
least one strike a year regardless. A policy of 
turbulence. of force and fear, of power merely for 
the sake of power. 

Read it again. slowly—and think: 

“I am beginning to believe it will probably be 
necessary in the future to have at least one strike 
a year to let the air lines know the pilots mean 
b isiness.” 

Haven’t the airlines known for a me time that 4 


pilots mean business? ere 
concessions to a p ry’ : fi 
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United Air Lines 


Utilizing almost 12 years 


experience in airline food prep- 
aration, United recently opened 
new, “streamlined” flight kitchens 
at Chicago and Los Angeles which 
increase United’s system-wide 
chain of flight kitchens to 14. 
These kitchens represent en- 
tirely new food preparation meth- 
ods that will improve United’s 
already-famous Mainliner meals. 







United’s kitchens can produce as 
many as 20,000 meals daily. And 
only United maintains its own 
system of flight kitchens from coast 
to coast. 

Food moves like clockwork from 
storage areas...to cooking and 
preparation sections . . . and then 
to packing and loading prior 
to plane departure. Each kitchen 
has a fully-equipped butcher 
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shop, deep-freeze units, modern 
baking facilities, and the best and 
newest of food preparation and 
cooking devices. 

To serve the demands of an in- 
creasing volume of traffic on the 
Main Line Airway, more than 
4,500,000 meals and snacks wil! 
be produced this year — another 
example of the growth and ey- 
perience of United Air Lines. 
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THE MAIN LINE AIRWAY TAKES YOU NEARLY EVERYWHERE 
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Putting the heat on ice 
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And now, another great Goodyear first — the rugged and lightweight, the Goodyear b 

lceguard — first successful thermal de-icer boot Iceguard is now used on Hamilton Standard a 

for propeller blades. By employing an amazing Propellers — standard equipment on many types ) 

new Goodyear rubber compound — rubber that of aircraft. For detailed information concern- i 
can conduct electricity—the Iceguard transmits ing the new Goodyear Iceguard and other 

sufficient heat from the plane’s electrical system Goodyear aviation products, write: Goodyear, 






to cope with propeller ice formation in Aviation Products Division, Akron 











even the most severe conditions. 16, Ohio or Los Angeles 54, 
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Typical ice formation on 
propeller blade before 








Ice-free propeller 
blode after applying 
current to Goodyear 
Iceguard 


applying current to 
Goodyear Iceguard 





leeguard—T. M. The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company 








MORE AIRCRAFT LAND ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 














FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


National Airlines, by last week, had resumed limited 
number of flights over all of its routes, marking the first 
time in U. S. airline history that a scheduled carrier had 
operated while its union pilots were on strike. (Page 15) 

Thousands of miles were added to the national feeder- 
line network last month as CAB issued decisions in the 
Middle Atlantic Area Case and the Arizona-New Mexico 
Case. (Page 16) 

CAB’s answer to increasing pressure for tighter regu- 
lation of “irregular air carriers” has taken the form of 
nearly 50 amendments proposed to modify Part 42 of 
Civil Air Regulations. (Page 18) 

Improved, more economical equipment is needed to 
hold the present air cargo rate level of 12-13 cents per 
ton mile, according to views expressed by Earl Slick, 
president of Slick Airways. (Page 22) 

A national policy on air traffic control methods and 
equipment is outlined in report of Special Committee 31 
of the Radio Technical Committee for Aeronautics. The 
report paves way for a system from which major ob- 
jections of all interested parties have been eliminated. 
(Page 25) 

Passengers entering U. S. territory from foreign 
countries by air last year exceeded surface vessel entries 
by nearly 50%, according to records of the Customs 
Bureau. (Page 33) 





Air Mail Excluded from PO Rate Revision 


Plans of Postmaster General Jesse Donaldson to re- 
commend to Congress a complete revision of postal rates 
will not affect the 5c air mail postage rate, since he al- 
ready is on record in favor of the nickel rate. Testifying 
before the House Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
on proposed legislation to create a board to study postal 
rates, Donaldson urged that any such board should be 
placed under PO control. Opposing the bill, Robert 
Ramspeck, executive v.p. of the Air Transport Associa- 
tion, said ATA believed that Congress should not dele- 
gate its postal rate-fixing function to any agency or de- 
partment of the government, but that if Congress did 
decide on such action the authority should go to the 
Post Office Department. 


ACC Urges Maximum Plane Procurement 


The Air Coordinating Committee, in its annual report 
to Congress last month, declared that unsettled’ world 
conditions point to the need for fulfillment of upper level 
recommendations made in its October, 1945 report which 
called for annual production of 5,780 aircraft or 60 
million pounds airframe weight. The report expressed 
deep concern “that in the 18 postwar months the level of 
production has been substantially less than the lower 
recommended minimum (3,000 planes or 30.7 million 
airframe pounds annually, if the world was making 
progress toward peace). Funds appropriated for fiscal 
1946 and 1947 could sustain actual or scheduled deliveries 
during calendar 1946 and 1947 of only 60% of the mini- 
mum level, in airframe weight.” The report showed that 
1948 military requests were reduced by the President’s 
Budget Bureau by 1,629 aircraft, 9.9 million airframe 
pounds, and $448,327,000. 

ACC recommended against permitting Germany or 
Japan to revive domestic air transport systems, as a safe- 
guard against rebirth of a military air force. The com- 
mittee said that if air services are needed in these 
countries they should be provided by the occupation 
forces or international airlines of this and other nations. 


(Turn to page 6) 
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30 YEARS OF 


getting there first 


@ The Curtiss-Wright XP-87 — first 
f ur-engine jet propelled fighter of 
tie U. S. Air Force — now joins the 
Curtiss S-3 — first fighter plane of 
‘ merican military aviation — in the 
a bum of famous Curtiss “firsts.” 


¢ The XP-87 reflects the engineer- 


ing pioneering and extensive 
research behind the foremost 
leadership in the aviation industry 
— just as the S-3 did thirty years ago, 
when it was hailed as the first 
fighter of the Army Air Force. 


@ The contrast in size, speed and 


range between the 5-3 of 1917 and 
the XP-87 of today shows what 
research and engineering mean to 


modern airplane development. 
e@ Thus, today Curtiss-Wright re- 


search is helping to shape aviation’s 


future as it helped to shape its past. 
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FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 





Air Transport Magazine Ceases Publication 

Air Transport magazine published by McGraw-Hill, 
will cease publication with the March issue. Discon- 
tinuance of the magazine, established in 1943, will leave 
McGraw-Hill with one aviation publication, Aviation 
Week. 


ATC to Develop Own Reserve Program 

The Air Transport Command, including Air Transport 
Service, Air Weather Service, and Air Communications 
Service, has been directed to organize, train and main- 
tain its own reserve program, according to Maj. Gen. 
William H. Tunner, commanding general of ATC’s At- 
lantic Division. The plan, still in formative stage, would 
include an organization within the Air Force Reserve 
comparable to ATC itself. 


Names in the News: 





Robert M. Phelps, conference manager of National 
Aeronautic Association, has been elected NAA manager 
to succeed Lowell Swenson who resigned to enter 
private business. Arthur I. Boreman has been induced 
by the board of directors to continue as president until 
the annual convention next fall. Phelps requested the 
title of manager rather than that of executive v.p.— 
the title previously held by Swenson. . .. William K. 
Hitchcock, who has been assistant to executive director 
of the President’s Air Policy Commission, has been 
named special assistant in the Aviation Division, De- 
partment of State, succeeding Richard K. Waldo, re- 
cently appointed program planning officer for CAA. 
Edward Prentice has been advanced to assistant chief 
of the Aviation Division. 


Notes in the News: 





All American Aviation was planning to sell all equip- 
ment of its manufacturing division at auction, Feb. 26, 
at Wilmington, Del., in accordance with plan to empha- 
size its air transport activities. AAA retains its engin- 
eering department which is performing research and 
development work under contract for Army and Navy 
... An order for 20 additional HO3S observation heli- 
copters (modification of civilian S-51) has been placed 
by Navy with Sikorsky Division, United Aircraft Corp., 
making total of 46 now in order. When delivered they 
will bring to 88 the total number of helicopters of all 
types available for Navy use . The Aero Club of 
Washington, oldest aeronautical organization in the U. 
S., will present a new national Wright Memorial Award 
annually in honor of the late Orville Wright ... The 
Office of International Trade, Dept. of Commerce, has 
announced a simplified procedure for licensing exports 
to Europe, involving aircraft and components. Detailed 
information on the new procedure, effective Mar. 1, is 
printed in Current Export Bulletin No. 40... Miami 
Chamber of Commerce has designed May 19 as Air 
Commerce Day in connection with Miami’s observance 
of World Trade Week and has adopted a resolution 
urging Congress to designate a World Air Commerce 
Day to be observed each year. 


International 





U. S.-Dutch Bilateral Discussions Adjourned 


Preliminary discussions in Washington between the 
U. S. and the Dutch on a bilateral air transport agree- 
ment were “adjourned” Feb. 16 following a week in 
which concern had been expressed over the possibility 
of the Dutch getting a route from Amsterdam through 
New York to the Caribbean, as well as a route from 
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Amsterdam across U. S. into the Pacific. Some of the 
airlines and the Civil Aeronautics Board were con- 
cerned over a reported inclination of the State Dept. 
to give the Dutch a route which would parallel U. S. 
services in the Caribbean. 

Routes asked by the Dutch were Amsterdam-New 
York-Nassau-Havana-Kingston-Curacao, Amsterdam- 
Chicago-Los Angeles-San Francisco and beyond, Bata- 
via-Los Angeles or San Francisco-Mexico City-Havana 
Curacao, Curacao-Miami and Curacao-New Orleans. 
The Netherlands delegation left Washington for South 
America following adjournment. This was the second 
unsuccessful attempt made by the U. S. and Dutch to 
conclude a bilateral. 


Bennett Released from BSAA 


Air Vice-Marshal Donald C. T. Bennett was released 
as chief executive of British South American Airways 
on Feb. 10 “following differences of opinion on matters 
of policy.” The action was taken by the BSAA board 
which made a #4,500 ($18,000) “gratuitous payment” 
to Bennett “as compensation for loss of office.” 

Bennett has been openly critical of the Ministry of 
Civil Aviation. Shortly before his dismissal he had 
criticized the Minister of Civil Aviation (who appoints 
the BSAA chief executive) over grounding of BSAA’s 
Tudor IV’s following the recent loss of one on the 
Bermuda route. He claimed that the grounding should 
have been his decision. He also asserted that civil 
aviation since the war had become “a political football 
and has been kicked about this dirty arena ever since.” 


Scandinavian Carriers Plan Coordinated Schedule 


Operation of all airlines in Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden on a coordinated schedule covering domestic 
and foreign services of all Scandinavian carriers, under 
name of Scandinavian Airlines System, has been an- 
nounced by Tore Nilert, president of SAS, Inc. The move, 
described as an “operational merger,” affects DDL 
Danish Air Lines, DNL Norwegian Airlines, ABA Swed- 
ish Airlines, and SILA Swedish Intercontinental Air- 
lines. Under the arrangement, each airline, although op- 
erating under name of SAS, will retain its autonomy. 
Joint traffic will be divided with the Swedish interests 
keeping three-sevenths, the Danes and Norwegians two- 
sevenths each. 

U. S. and Italy Sign Air Agreement 

The U. S. and Italy have signed a bilateral air trans- 
port agreement, the first such signed by the U. S. with 
a former enemy and the 23rd Bermuda-type pact negoti- 
ated since the war. Text was not yet available. 


SBAC Show Scheduled for September 


The Society of British Aircraft Constructors’ show 
will be held this year during the first week of Septem- 
ber. The show’s status had been uncertain, and one of 
the deciding factors was its value to the British export 
drive. It will be held at Farnborough, with the public 
admitted for the first time. 

Air India Gets First Constellation 

First of three L-749 Lockheed Constellations was 
delivered to Air India on Feb. 23, flown from Burbank 
to New York and thence to London with an Indian 
crew in command. Lockheed said cost of the fleet, in- 
cluding spares will be approximately $4,250,000. Arr 
India has announced plans for London-India service with 
two Constellation trips weekly starting in June. The 
route will be operated by a subsidiary, Air India h 
ternational, jointly owned by Air India Ltd., and the 
Indian government, and managed by Air India. 
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Twenty-eight years’ 
flying experience. 
Ten years’ experience 
over the North Atlantic. 
>> Over 100 ‘million miler’ 
Speedbird Captains. 

















“YOUR BOOKS, Mr. Dickens, have brought home the English 
character to people all over the world. And we, too, have 
carried British ways to some pretty distant places. Seventy-two 
thousand miles of Speedbird Routes now link five Continents 
... and with us you'd be at home over any one of them.” 


LONDON FROM NEW YORK OR MONTREAL 


From New York via SHANNON, THURS., SAT., SUN.: via GLASGOW, TUES., FRI.: Fare,* 
$325.00 One Way, $586.70 Round Trip. From Montreal via GLASGOW, MON., WED.: 


Fare,* $312.00 One Way, $561.60 Round Trip. 
*Fares to Scotland or Ireland are less 


YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT IS OUR LOCAL OFFICE 


|! formation and reservations also at most airline offices, ‘or at BOAC, 420 Madison 


Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 














SPEEDBIRD CONSTELLATION SERVICE DIRECT 
TO BERMUDA FROM NEW YORK OR BALTIMORE 


Speedbird Constellations, all “pressurized” for cruising in smooth 
conditions “above the weather", are a new feature on BOAC's 
Bermuda run. Now there's no quicker way to the Islands than by 
Speedbird. So choose your most convenient route. Fares to 
Bermuda from New York or Baltimore—$70.00 One Way, $126.00 
Round Trip (plus 15% Federal Tax). 











“4N NEW YORK one evening, in London by tea-time next day— 
crossing by Speedbird’s a different story to the weeks at sea 
you suffered on your previous trips here. No wonder those 
voyages rather damped your enthusiasm. But it’s splendid that, 
this time, your Great Expectations have been realised.” 

























“NINETY YEARS AGO, Sir, in Bleak House, you made the Rev. 
Mr. Chadband say, “Can we fly, my friends? We cannot. Why 
can we not fly, my friends?’ And Mr. Snagsby interrupted him 
—‘No wings.’ I wonder what they’d both think now of 
BOAC’s 450,000 miles of flying every week!” 


OVER THE ATLANTIC...AND ACROSS THE WORLD 


SPEEDBIRD SERVICE 


B-0-A: 


BRITISH overseas AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


Rovtes to Australia, New Zealand and South Africa in association with Qantas Empire 
Airways Limited, Tasman Empire Airways Limited and South Africon Airways respectively. 
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EDITORIAL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 


concede except the sacred right to try to run a 
businesslike operation? Don’t they already fear and 
respect ALPA? 


Over the years old Dave and his helpers have 
wrought quite a change in management philosophy 
toward the rights of pilots. On basic rights and 
benefits, ALPA has acquired just about everything 
it can reasonably ask for. 


But now Mr. Behncke has run out of basic issues. 
Management already concedes to him everything it 
thinks at all reasonable. It is quite probable that 
old Dave thinks that in running out of issues he is 
running out of power. He has to keep the show 
going furiously to convince and impress the boys 
that he is still on the ball. 


The three strikes he has called, and one other 
which he fully intended to call, have not dealt with 
basic issues. They have been fabricated out of 
minor grievances. But Behncke has succeeded in 
each case in convincing a majority of his members 
that the grievance isn’t petty. It isn’t hard to do 
when you feed out only part of the story. 


Even though a few management people may still 
be anti-union, ALPA doesn’t have too much trouble 
on wages and working conditions when it comes 
time to write a new contract. The trouble comes 
when Behncke and his few faithful followers decide 
to pick up a minor issue, blow it full of hot air, 
and sell it to the boys as something that vitally 
affects their welfare. And all to show management 
that the pilots “mean business.” 


It’s all been sort of rough on the boys. They need 
their union and they need and always will need 
leadership for ALPA. But they had better ponder 
Mr. Behncke’s “strike-a-year” policy before they 
ruin both their profession and the industry. They 
need a constructive leader who can do a long-range 
job on their basic interests, not a man who has to 
strengthen continually his position. 


Is old Dave working for himself, or his associa- 
tion? How about the following sentence in a letter 
he wrote January 2 of this year to his directors in 
regard to expelling members who have not paid 
their dues: 


“Any last minute effort that you care to make to 
cause the members listed on the attached copies of 
letters to pay up their ALPA delinquent accounts 
will be very helpful. They don’t realize it, but 
ALPA is tightening up and during 1948 it will be 
impossible to carry on without carrying a paid-up 
Flying Card in the Association.” (The italics are 
ours.) 


A closed shop? A one-man strangle-hold over all 
pilots and their employers? This is a threat to a 
group of professional men to pay up or lose their 
jobs. A threat of fear and force, a dictation by one 
man regarding the type of labor policy he wants 
followed. 

One of the very early members of ALPA, a man 
who is flying as a captain today and who prizes his 





respect and birthright as an American above every- 
thing else, has written to us as follows: 


“The thing that perplexes me in such a statement 
(referring to Behncke’s dictum .on a strike every 
year). is how anyone in Behncke’s position can pre- 
determine that a strike will be necessary, prior to 
the existence of any issue that could possibly result 
in a strike vote—particularly after his repeated state- 
ments that the Railway Labor Act is the pilots’ 
‘declaration of independence.’ 


“My interpretation of the Railway Labor. Act is 
that it is for the purpose of preventing strikes, and 
not to be used as a stepping-stone to incite one. 


“I am thoroughly of the conviction that if this man 
is allowed to run his present course, he will not 
only ruin the pilot profession, but the industry as 
a whole.” 


This is a long-time ALPA member speaking, not 
just for himself, but for a substantial ALPA group 
which has been wondering about the quality of 
leadership it now has. 


There is a strike now in progress on National Air- 
lines. There is not a truly basic issue at stake. It 
is over a grievance that cannot possibly justify tying 
up an entire airline. ALPA members were asked to 
cough up $70,000 for one month’s benefit in the AOA 
strike. The walk-out on National will cost much 
more. 

Mr. Behncke says that National has refused to 
mediate. But has Mr. Behncke told his ALPA 
members who it was that voided the mediation pro- 
ceedings? On May 22, 1947, ALPA and National’s 
management signed a firm and binding agreement to 
request National Mediation Board to appoint a 
neutral to mediate the dispute and to accept whom- 
ever NMB appointed. When NMB did appoint a 
neutral, who was it that called behind-scenes to 
NMB and objected to the designee and got a substi- 
tute named? It was old Dave, to whom the signed 
agreement meant nothing. Yet old Dave blithely 
ignores this little chapter in his publicity releases 
charging National with refusing to abide by media- 
tion procedures. How much of this story has he told 
ALPA members? 

Go behind the subterfuge, the meaningless words 
the curtain of confusion and stories half told. Get 
down to Mr. Behncke’s own words: “I am beginning 
to believe it will probably be necessary in the futur 
to have at least one strike a year to let the air line 
know the pilots mean business.” Mr. Behncke the 
adds to that sentence, “I hope not, but that’s th 
way it appears.” Does he really hope that strike 
can be avoided?» Some ALPA members have started 
questioning and digging. May they keep on digging 
for they'll uncover many surprises the more the: 
dig. And it will be a great day for their professior 
their bank accounts and their industry when the; 
get unhitched from a “strike a year” policy that is 
heading both them and the industry for unending 
trouble and disaster. 

Wayne W. ParrisH. 
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A Boeing L-15 serves as 


Sharp Eyes for Our Ground Forces 


orn 


e Boeing L-15—newest Army Ground 
rces liaison plane—marks a long stride 
yond the valiant “‘puddle jumpers’ 
it served the Infantry, Artillery and 
mored Cavalry in World War II. 

The L-15 was designed by Boeing to 
et U. S. Air Force standards and Army 
yund Forces requirements. Like all 
cing planes, commercial and military, 
s designed for a specific job, with max- 
um utility as a primary objective. 
‘evolutionary in appearance and per- 
mance, it can hop in and out of a small 
idow without difficulty. It can cruise 
ibout 100 mph, land at less than 35. 
or safety of its crew the L-15 has 
or-plate protection, blind flight in- 
iments, self-sealing tanks, and dual 
le control system. The unique gondola 


design with full swiveling observer's seat 
provides full vision—up and down, for- 
ward, backward and to either side. 
Powerful two-way radic maintains con- 
stant touch with the ground. 


Designed for use under all conditions, 
from tropical to arctic, the L-15 may be 
operated with wheels, skis or floats. The 
whole airplane can be “folded up"’ for 
towing behind a jeep or loading aboard 
a 2%-ton standard army truck 

The L-15 is an example of effective co- 
operation between the Armed Forces and 
the aircraft industry. It was engineered 
and is being manufactured by the Bocing 
Wichita Division, which produced for 
the Air Force and the Navy, during the 
war, more primary training planes than 
any other plant. 


For the Air Force, Boeing is building the B-50 bomber, XB-47 jet bomber and 
C-97 transport; for the Army Ground Forces, the L-15 liaison plane; 
and for six major airlines, the twin-deck Boeing Stratocruiser. 
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eyes” for an Infantry reconnaissance detail, 





A “foided” L-15 can be towed through narrow, 
winding woods roads. 
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INCE the dawn of human history, people 


have been “caged” by geographic barriers. 
This isolation has colored their thinking 
and limited their understanding of one 


another. 


Air transportation has broken down 
these barriers, enabling people to draw 
ever closer together, spiritually as well as 
physically. Now mankind can achieve un- 
precedented progress in all aspects of 
living. 

For the welfare of our nation in the air 
age, we must become a truly air-faring 
people. When millions instead of thousands 
travel and trade by air, the benefits in- 
herent in air transportation will become 


as much a part of our existence as air itself. 


Leading the way in creating a public 
attitude of mind compatible with air prog- 
ress is the responsibility of the persons 
connected with aviation. Their opportu- 
nity is equal to their responsibility. In 
those who guide the destiny of air trans- 
portation, a courageous pioneering spirit 


must remain alive. 


MERICAN 
IRLINES 
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BACKGROUND & TRENDS 


Little Action: The just-released report of the Con- 
gressional Aviation Policy Board, intended to outline 
national aviation policy, has been a major factor behind 
lack of civil aviation legislative action. Most committee 
chairmen have been using the study to stall off hear- 
ings on controversial legislation during this election 
year. Now that the recommendations have been made, 
there simply isn’t time for implementing legislation 
to be drafted and introduced, hearings held, and action 
completed before rush to adjourn prior to political con- 
ventions in June. 


Military Aviation: While chances are slight for pas- 
sage of much civil aviation legislation by current session 
of Congress, supplemental appropriation bills linked to 
the needs of military aviation may be enacted as part 
of national security program. If passed they will definitely 
help aircraft manufacturing industry, with indirect bene- 
fits for other phases of aviation. 


Up to CAB: Next move in dispute over whether Boe- 
ing Stratocruiser can or cannot be certificated without 
a flight engineer’s station is apparently up to CAB, 
which sometime this month is expected to issue its de- 
cision on the issue of requiring third crew members 
on four-engined aircraft. While CAA’s type certifica- 
tion board had advised Boeing that it will not certifi- 
cate the Stratocruiser without a flight engineer’s station, 
a ruling to the contrary by CAB would probably change | 
this situation. CAB’s decision has been held up for 
consideration of economic data being prepared by its 
economic bureau. 


Postponed: With more time needed to complete plans, 
Post Office Dept. has postponed from Mar. 1 to Mar. 15 
the date on which international air parcel post will be 
inaugurated. 


Judicial Acrimony: Unusual display of acrimony 
showed up between CAB’s Acting Chairman Oswald 
Ryan and retiring Member Harllee Branch during clos- 
ing sessions of recent oral reargument in Kansas City- 
Memphis-Florida Case. Both engaged in open disagree- 
ment on the bench about CAB’s action staying effective- 
ness of the K. C.-Memphis certificate awarded to Chicago 
and Southern in the original decision. Ryan, who was 
in Switzerland when CAB voted the stay order, indi- 
cated that he would have opposed the order if he had 
been present. Branch let it be known that he feels CAB 
does have power to stay the certificate on ground that 
it retains jurisdiction until petitions for reconsideration 
are disposed of. 


Pressure: The Transportation Association of America 
is seen as the impelling force behind decision of Senate 
lh terstate and Foreign Commerce Committee to hold 
h-arings Mar. 9-11 on the Capehart bill for creation of 
D-partment of Transportation. Bill, itself, will not get 
a ywhere during present session, but hearings will give 
r ilroad forces chance to chip away further at opposition 
t. placing all regulatory agencies dealing with trans- 
portation under one agency, probably the Interstate 
C »mmerce Commission. . 


P-lots Use Ballot: When American Airlines pilots 
u od the ballot to elect their committee to conduct pres- 
€ wage negotiations with the company, it marked a 
d parture from usual practice of having the committee 
n med by the master executive council. This move was 
s: d to have been taken to avoid charges of “politics” in 
ec anection with naming the committee. 
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Costly Designs: A trend toward lower construction 
costs on airport runway paving may follow from deci- 
sion of the Airport Division of American Road Builders 
Association to re-evaluate criteria for design standards. 
Many state officials believe that CAA’s manual on paving 
criteria represents over-design amounting to 100-200%, 
unnecessarily boosting construction costs. A committee, 
representing Army engineers, Air Force, Navy, Bureau 
of Public Roads, Federal and state aviation authorities, 
will study and correlate data already in existence for 
possible revision of standards. 


ATC Maintenance: Air Transport Command repair 
and maintenance costs are due for close checking by 
the Senate Appropriations Committee, with public hear- 
ings a definite possibility. Comparison of man-hour costs, 
quality of work, and meeting of schedules under ATC on 
the West Coast with those of private maintenance and 
repair companies is said to have been unfavorable to 
ATC. Preliminary investigation reportedly showed that 
costs are considerably lower for similar work done by 
private concerns, that schedules are met and the work 
done better. 


Encouraging: First preliminary reports available on 
January airline traffic show encouraging upward move. 
TWA January traffic was said to be best for the month 
in company history, despite much unfavorable weather. 
Domestic passenger revenues of $3.5 million were nearly 
$1.5 million above previous high for month, reflecting 
benefits from higher fares now in effect. Air freight 
revenues of $116,000 more than doubled the January, 
1947 figure, while express revenues also hit all-time 
high. United Air Lines showed an estimated 4% increase 
in revenue passenger miles over same month of *47— 
67.3 million compared with 64.8. 


Trans-Atlantic Capacity: During coming peak travel 
season, airlines and shipping interests will have a com- 
bined eastbound trans-Atlantic seat capacity for about 
46,000 passengers monthly, according to estimate by the 
American Society of Travel Agents. Airline capacity is 
estimated at 18,785 eastbound seats monthly, two-thirds 
via the three U. S. flag lines and the balance divided 
among six foreign carriers. The shipping estimate of 
27,600 is long way behind the 1937 total ship carrying 
capacity of nearly 9,000 passengers per month. 


Traffic Seers: While 1947 gave most forecasters of 
airline traffic a bad time, at least two came very close. 
F. H. Crozier, chief of CAB’s analysis division, looked 
ahead to 6.1 billion revenue passenger miles, and he 
was right on the beam according to official reports of 
domestic trunk and feeder carriers now available at 
CAB. Alvin P. Adams & Associates, West Coast con- 
sultants, predicted 5.99 billion. Remarkable feature of 
the Adams predietion is that it was made in 1944; 
Crozier’s was projected in May, 1947. On the far off 
side was the 7.7 to 9.5 billion predicted by Hal E. 
Nourse, v.p. economic controls for United Air Lines, 
in January, 1947. In between was the 6.7 billion esti- 
mated by Donald Douglas. Far afield was ATA Presi- 
dent Emory S. Land’s guess of 20,000,000 domestic 
passengers, compared with 12.9 million actually carried 


Planes: TWA is slated to receive its first L-649 Con- 
stellation for training purposes in March. Four are to 
be delivered in April, and the order for 12 completed 
in August. Empire Air Lines soon will place DC-3’s in 
service on its feederline rou‘e in Idaho, Oregon and 
Washington, replacing Boeing 247D’s. The DC-3’s will 
be equipped with Southwest Airways’ type doors with 
built-in steps. 
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- General Forrest got around 








The tactics of General Nathan B. Forrest, famous Confederate cavalry commander, ° 
have been studied by military strategists since 1865. Hitler sent Rommel to Tennessee 
in the thirties to find the secret of Forrest’s success. The answer was 


speed and mobility. General Forrest simply got to more places faster than his competitors. 


In today’s battle to keep industry rolling at an 
economic pace, America’s leading corporations 
have found that the nine-place, twin-engined 
Beechcraft Executive Transport gets their ex- 
ecutive staff, technicians and salesmen to more 
places faster than any other means of trans- 
portation. They maintain their own schedules, 
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travel in complete comfort, arrive refreshed 
and ready for any task! 

A note on your letterhead brings an informa- 
tive brochure on “The Air Fleet of American 
Business,” with full details on the 200 mile- 
per-hour Executive Transport. Address Beech 
Aircraft Corporation, Wichita, Kansas, U.S. A. 


BEECHCRAFT 


OTIVE TRANSPORT 


MODEL 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE A/R FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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Policy Board Outlines Plan 


For Strong Air Industry 


Major Proposals Offered 
For Aiding Civil Aviation 
By GERARD B. Dossen 

The Congressional Aviation Policy 
Board, after four and one-half 
months of study, on Mar. 1 laid be- 
fore Congress and the nation its 
blueprint of a national aviation policy 
which is designed first to make this 
country secure against attack through 
the air, second to provide the means 
for waging a_ successful counter- 
offensive. Corollary to both is the 
strengthening development of many 
phases of civil aviation which vitally 
touch the public welfare. 

As in the case of its predecessor 
report, made Jan, 1 by the President’s 
Air Policy Commission, the emphasis 
is largely military but civil aviation 
figures in strongly because of the 
part it is expected to play in any 
national emergency. The Congres- 
sional Board, headed by Sen. Owen 
Brewster (R., Me.) with Rep. Carl 
Hinshaw as vice chairman, makes 92 
specific recommendations. Of this 
number, 37 relate to air transport. 

One basic conclusion is apparent. 
If the major recommendations re- 
garding the rebuilding of the Air 
Force are carried out, with the at- 
tendant aircraft procurement pro- 
grams involved, it would appear that 
the heavier aircraft manufacturing 
industry has passed the crisis of 
economic survival. Procurement in- 
itially of 63,000,000 airframe pounds 
innually, also recommended by the 
Finletter commission and the Air Co- 
ordinating Committee, is suggested 
is a minimum requirement in in- 
erests of national security. This 
year’s fiscal budget provided for the 
yrocurement of only 21,000,000 pounds 
f airframe weight. 

The Board is highly critical of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. The report 
‘tates that the Board has repeatedly 
‘equested the Chiefs of Staff to fur- 
lish a unified plan of action but they 
ave failed to do so. “Moreover, 
here is no present indication that 
uch a plan is in process of deter- 
nination,” the Board stated. 

So serious is this deficiency re- 
‘arded that the Board urges strongly 
n both the Military Establishment 
nd the President that such a unified 
lan should be submitted to Congress 
efore adjournment of the present 
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Congress, but in any event not later 
than June 30, 1948. 
In the absence of a unified military 


program the Board suggests two 
plans. They follow: 

PLAN A 
It would appear that the initial 


strength necessary to mount promptly 
an effective, continuing, and successfl 
air offensive against a major enemy is 
the Air Force 70-group program of 
29,541 aircraft, plus the Navy program 
of 14500 aircraft, total 35,041 aircraft. 
At the level-off period in 1953 these 
programs would require thereafter an 
annual Air Force procurement of 86,- 
000,000 airframe pounds and an annual 
Navy procurement of 25.000.000 airframe 
pounds—total, 111,000,000 airframe 
pounds annually. 
PLAN B 

The strength necessary to prevent the 
loss of a war upon the outset of hostili- 
ties appears to be the same program 
outlined in plan A above, but without 
reserve aircraft which means a com- 
bined Air Force and naval aviation pro- 
curement of 63,000,000 airframe pounds 
annually. It is assumed that the com- 
bined annual procurement of 63,000,000 
pounds might be divided into approxi- 
mately 45,000,000 for the Air Force and 
18.990.000 for the Navy. 

The Board recommended that the 
Federal government should take the 
responsibility for sponsoring the de- 
sign and development of prototype 
transport and cargo aircraft intended 
primarily for commercial use, but 
suitable for certain military pur- 
poses. Funds, it said, should be 
allocated to the Air Force and ear- 
marked for this specific purpose. 

Listed below are 23 of the more 
important recommendations found in 
the chapter devoted to Air Transport. 


Air Transport 


(1) The target program for installa- 
tion of an ultramodern all-weather 
navigation, landing aids, and airways 
traffic-control system proposed by 
special committee 31 of the Radio Tech- 
nical Commission for Aeronautics (the 
RTCA program) should be endorsed :s 
a first priority in the interests of na- 
tional security and as a move toward 
eventual financial independence of the 
air transportation industry. Authoriza- 
tion of funds should be made for the 
first year’s portion of the program, with 
a recommendation to future Congresses 
that they continue appropriations to 
completion of the program. (See page 
25 for discussion of RTCA report.) 

(2) The Arcata project for develop- 
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ment of additional visual aids to landing 
should be continued, as a counterpart 
to the electronic aids recommended by 
RTCA. 

(3) In interest of economy, the civil 
aeronautics authorities should give con- 
sideration to gradual removal of air- 
way beacon lights, except for beacons 
marking airports and emergency fields. 

(4) Necessary funds should be au- 
thorized to enable Weather Bureau to 
furnish weather service on routes new- 
ly approved by Civil Aeronautics Board. 

(5) Necessary funds should be au- 
thorized the Weather Bureau to con- 
tinue investigation of causes and char- 
acteristics of thunderstorms and hurri- 
canes. 

(6) Weather Bureau should designate 
qualified personnel at airports where no 
official weather observers are stationed 
to act as voluntary official weather ob- 
servers and assist the private flyer by 
disseminating weather information. 

(7) Control towers serving interstate 
commerce, where traffic justifies, should 
be included in Federal system of air- 
way communications, navigation aids, 
and traffic controls, but consideration 
should be given to allocation of costs 
among the various agencies concerned, 
municipalities and other units of gov- 
ernment, and various users. 

(8) In establishing airworthiness re- 
quirements, consideration should be 
given to the special nature of cargo air- 
craft. 

(9) Federal Government should con- 
tinue to have exclusive jurisdiction over 
the establishment of safety regulations 
applicable to all classes of aircraft and 
airmen, but the increase in non-alr 
carrier flying makes it desirable to dele- 
gate the administration and enforce- 
ment to non-Federal personnel. 

(10) The Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938 should be amended to give the 
Civil Aeronautics Board power to regu- 
late contract and charter operators of 
transport aircraft engaged in interstate, 
overseas, and foreign air transportation. 

(11) Congress should give early con- 
sideration to transport by air, at the 
first-class rate, of all first-class mail, 
the movement of which can be appreci- 
ably expedited by air carrier. 

(12) Appropriate legislation should be 
enacted for establishment of domestic 
air parcel post. 

(13) Until the air transport system 
reaches more nearly self-supporting op- 
erations, no action should be taken to 
separate subsidy from mail service pay. 

(14) Without further delay the Civil 
Aeronautics Board should _ establish 
“permanent” rates for the carriage of 
mail internationally by U. S. air car- 
riers. 

(15) Civil Aeronautics Board should 
be enabled to secure assistance of a 
disinterested nongovernmental agency 
in making a study of the foreign and 
domestic air transport systems in order 
to prepare a basic route plan which 
may be used as a guide for future re- 
visions of or extensions to the present 
route pattern. 
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(16) Civil Aeronautics Board should 
encourage action by the air carriers to 
achieve over-all economies, particularly 
by joint operation of airport and mete- 
orological services, ground contract serv- 
ices, and consolidated ticket offices. 

(17) Private financing, particularly of 
the equipment trust type, of new air 
carrier equipment should be aided by 
establishment of settled practices as to 
legal title and rights of recovery, 
through legislative action by the Con- 
gress and _ international agreement 
through State Department action. 

(18) Development of policies dealing 
with air cargo, contract flying, and 
charter service in the transport field is 
a matter of great importance to the 
national economy and national security. 
In recognition of the importance of 
further evolution of policies in these 
fields, the governmental agencies con- 
cerned and the Congress should give 
the earliest practicable consideration to 
the formulation of basic policies to gov- 
ern expeditious and orderly develop- 
ment. 

(19) The Board does not recommend 
any change be made at this time in the 
provisions of the Civil Aeronautics Act 
of 1938 with respect to participation in 
air transportation by carriers other than 
air carriers. 

(20) Experimental feeder-line certifi- 
cation should be on a 5-year instead of 
a 3-year basis to aid in financing of 
such operations. 

(21) Congress should give early con- 
sideration to reduction, or repeal, of 
the tax on transportation. 

(22) To prevent multiple airline tax- 
ation by States or localities, the adop- 
tion and continued use of a single 
formula for the allocation of taxes in 
interstate operations should be insured 
by Federal legislation. 

(23) There should be complete ex- 
amination ky Congress into present 
customs and immigration laws as they 
affect air carriers with a view toward 
— modernization by corrective legis- 
ation. 


Government Organization 


Among the major recommendations 
made on Government Organization are 
the following eight: 

(1) Present Air Coordinating Com- 
mittee should be reestablished with 
statutory power to coordinate and 
recommend aviation policies affecting 
two or more Federal agencies. 

(2) Air Coordinating Committee be 
authorized to reach decisions by ma- 
jority vote. 

(3) A Joint Congressional Committee 
on Aviation Policy should be created 
which, among other duties, would make 
a biennial report to Congress of the de- 
fense and commercial capabilities of the 
nation in the light of the then existing 
international situation. 

(4) Administration and enforcement 
functions of the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration relating to aircraft and air- 
men should be transferred to Civil 
Aeronautics Board, and the operative 
functions of the CAA remain in Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

(5) The Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration should tke abolished and an 
“Office of Civil Aviation” be created in 
the Department of Commerce; the Di- 
rector of Civil Aviation should be the 
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2-0-2 Production— ™2'tin 2-0-2 transports ordered by Northwest Airlines are 

shown on the production line in mid-February, as airline and 

The Glenn L. Martin Co., announced that NWA had increased its order from 10 to 25. 
Planes in the new order were said to be 50% completed. 





senior operating official and report to 
an Assistant Secretary of Commerce. 

(6) The Civil Aeronautics Board 
should continue as an_ independent 
quasi-legislative and quasi-judicial 
agency and be charged with the ad- 
ministration of the economic responsi- 
bilities imposed by the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Act of 1938. 

(7) The Civil Aeronautics Board 
should be directed to appoint an Execu- 
tive Director, subject to removal by the 
Board, who would have charge of the 
administration of the civil air regula- 
ticns promulgated by the Board, in- 
cluding the certification of airmen and 
aircraft and the issuance of air carrier 
operating certificates. 

(8) An independent Director of Air 
Safety Investigation should be appointed 
by the President and confirmed by the 
Senate. He should be responsible for 
investigation and analysis of air acci- 
dents and for submitting reports and 
recommendations to the Air Coordinat- 
ing Committee, which should be re- 
quired to make such reports public and 
to transmit them to the Congress, the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, and the Office 
of Civil Aviation in the Department of 
Commerce. 


Harold A. Jones, Pasadena 
Attorney Nominated for CAB 


Breaking several weeks of silence 
with reference to important vacan- 
cies in government aviation posts, 
President Truman on Feb. 20 nom- 
inated, as expected, Harold A. Jones, 
Pasadena lawyer and World War I 
flyer to the Republican vacancy on 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. He 
succeeds Col. Clarence M. Young of 
California. Failure to announce an 
appointment to the vacant chairman- 
ship was interpreted as meaning that 
the President has not yet made up 
his mind with regard to this vacancy. 
Jones, it was said, had the endorse- 
ment of Edwin A. Pauley, prominent 
Democratic leader from California 
and close White House advisor. 


NWA Boosts 2-0-2 Order 
to 25; New Features Added 


Northwest Airlines has purchased 
15 more Martin 2-0-2 transports to 
add to the 10 already in operation and 
is having the entire fleet modified to 
incorporate new features to meet the 
airline’s needs, Croil Hunter, NWA 
president announced on Feb. 18. 

Production on the new order al- 
ready is 50% completed and deliveries 
are scheduled to begin sometime this 
month and be completed by end of 
June, Hunter said. NWA expects to 
replace its entire fleet of DC-3’s with 
2-0-2’s by July 15, thus becoming the 
first major airline to retire the twin- 
engined Douglas transport. 

The new features will be incorpo- 
rated in the 10 now being operated 
as well as in the 15 additional 2-0-2’s 
The work will be performed on @ 
staggered schedule to permit most of 
the planes to remain in service at all 
times, with the modifications to be 
completed by early summer. 

Principal among the changes 
recommended by NWA personnel on 
basis of operating experience gained 
since lost November will be a re- 
duction in number of seats from 40 
to 36. The front row of seats will be 
eliminated, providing additional pas- 
senger service space. 

A larger galley for complete hot 
food service will be located forward 
of the passenger cabin. A large coat 
room will also be provided up front 

The rear position will be used for 
carry-on and carry-off baggage to 
speed up loading of passengers at 
intermediate points. 

Cargo space will be increased from 
present 140 cu. ft. to 278. Water in- 
jection will be utilized to increase 
engine take-off power. 

Texas Engineering and Manufac- 
turing Co., Dallas, Tex., will modify 
nine of the 10 in operation. The other 
one will be modified at the Martin 
plant. 
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NAL Resumes Operations 






With Non-Union Pilots 


Although the number of schedules 
being flown was limited, National 
Airlines by last week had restored 
service over all its routes, marking 
the first time in U. S. airline history 
that a carrier had resumed opera- 
tions while its union pilots were on 
strike. 

The Air Line Pilots Association 
(AFL) ordered National’s pilots off 
the job at midnight Feb. 3, and G. T. 
Baker, president of the airline 
shortly thereafter made it known 
that he was going to hire non-union 
crews to restore operations. Before 
the strike was a week old the com- 
pany was checking out 28 non-union 
crews (captains and co-pilots). 

Service from Miami to Key West 
was resumed on Feb. 11, and Miami- 
New Orleans service was restored a 
few days later. Newark-Miami and 
Miami-Havana flights with non-union 
crews were instituted on Feb. 24. 
This gave some service over all of 
NAL’s routes, and the company 
moved steadily toward its goal of 
restoration of normal operations over 
its entire system as the checking-out 
of non-union crews progressed. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administra 
tion tightened certain operating re- 
quirements for National while using 
new, Nnon-union pilots). A CAA 
spokesman emphasized the new regu- 
iations will be in effect only “until 
the pilots get the requisite experi- 
ence” over the line’s routes. 

Minimum ceilings under which Na- 
tional planes may land were raised 
temporarily by 200 feet and take-off 
limits increased to 400 feet, a boost 
of 200 feet for 4-engine planes and 
300 feet for 2-engine aircraft. Na- 
tional pilots also have been for 
bidden to make instrument landing 
system approaches until they have 
been familiarized with ILS to the 
“AA’s satisfaction. CAA also was 
reported checking National’s en route 
flying procedures. 

David L. Behncke, ALPA presi- 
jent, in a press release asserted that 
‘under terms of the seniority section 
9f the National Airlines pilots’ em- 
»loyment agreement with the com- 
yany, it is virtually impossible for 
he company to guarantee strike- 
breaking pilots a permanent job. 

“Not only will National have to 
eturn all of its striking pilots to 
vork when the dispute is settled,” 
ie declared, “but any previously 
furloughed pilots who so desired 
vould have to be returned to the 
ompany payroll, in accordance with 
eniority, before any pilots hired 
juring the strike can possibly hope 
o remain.” 

The statement, apparently did not 
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have the desired effect, for none of 
National’s non-union pilots quit and 
others continued to apply for jobs, 
being assured by Baker that the jobs 
would be permanent. 

In addition to its $5,000,000 suit 
against ALPA charging “libel and 
slander, based on _ unwarranted 
charges by the union that the com- 
pany’s aircraft were unsafe,” Na- 
tional went into court and on Feb 
17 obtained a temporary injunction 
restraining ALPA from “doing any 
act ... or threatening to do any 
act . .. by violence or threats of 
violence interfering directly or in- 
directly with National ... and from 
threatening by telephone calls, or 
otherwise menacing, injuring, coerc- 


ing by violence or threats thereof’ 


or attempting to so do, any person 
from accepting employment or con- 
tinuing in employment with the 
plaintiff.” 

On top of this, the International 
Association of Machinists, represent- 
ing National’s striking ground em- 
ployes, was ordered to show caus 
by Mar. 1 why it should not be held 
in contempt of court for violating 
terms of an injunction previously 
granted restraining it from violence 
and threats. 

Meanwhile, National had peti- 
tioned for reconsideration of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board’s recent 
denial of its motion for a temporary 
mail rate for its Routes 31 and 39, 
contending that its financial condi- 
tion “is critical, and is growing more 
critical day by day.” The company 
blamed a decline in Florida winter 
travel for a $475,000 operating loss 
for December and January, and 
estimated its loss for the first four 
months of this year would be in 
excess of $625,000. 

“It is impossible to carry on with- 
out immediate mail pay assistance,” 
the company said. Losses incurred 
by reason of the strike were not 
cited in the petition. 


American Airlines’ Co-Pilots 
Seeking Wage Increase 

Co-pilots’ pay is reported to be the 
principal issue in negotiations now 
underway on a new pilot contract 
with American Airlines. Co-pilots, 
whose scale is between $260 and $410 
monthly depending on length of serv- 
ice, are asking an increase in the new 
contract to replace the one expiring 
Mar. 1. 

Captains, who received an increase 
last year, are said to be generally 
satisfied with their present wage scale 
but are asking certain rule changes. 





Airlines Plan to Publicize 
Improved Reliability 


The traveling public’s feeling that 
airline service is still less reliable 
than some other forms of transporta- 
tion is costing the industry an esti- 
mated loss of $15,000,000 worth of 
business annually, a survey made re- 
cently in the New York area indi- 
cates. 

The survey showed that 90% of 
passenger complaints were linked in 
some way to the lack of reliability of 
scheduled air service, and that this 
attitude of the public probably ac- 
counted for as high as 35% of the 
decrease in airline load factors in the 
New York area. This decrease was 
translated into the $15 million net 
loss figure, which practically repre- 
sents the industry’s net loss for 1947. 

The Air Transport Association was 
said to be engaged in the collection 
of data from individual airlines which 
it was expected would show improve- 
ments in schedule reliability, due to 
installation of new aids to navigation 
and new operating procedures. 

These findings will be correlated 
and released to the industry, which 
will be urged to inaugurate an inten- 
sive publicity campaign aimed at 
offsetting the indicated attitudes of 
the traveling public. 


UAL Mechanics Win Highest 
Wage Scale in Industry 


United Air Lines mechanics won 
the highest mechanic wage scale in 
the industry in the new contract 
negotiated in February between the 
airline and the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists. The agreement 
was made retroactive to last Jan. 1 
and will remain in effect for one 
year. 

Mechanics’ starting wages and for 
the first six months of employment 
were upped from $1.35 an hour to 
$1.50; for the second six months from 
$1.41 to $1.55; for the third six months 
from $1.47 to $1.60; for the fourth 
six months from $1.53 to $1.65; and 
for over 24 months -from $1.59 to 
$1.70. 

Lead mechanics for the first six 
months were raised from $1.77 to 
$1.89 per hour; and after six months 
from $1.83 to $1.95. In addition, 
ground communications technicians 
were included under the contract 
provisions for the first time, with a 
salary range established from $305 
per month starting pay to $345 after 
24 months of service. 

The company has the right under 
the agreement to require all line 
mechanics to acquire CAA mechanic 
certificates. It also provides that all 
mechanics may become _ senior 
mechanics upon completing two years 
of service and successfully passing a 
company examination. Previously, 
the number who could become senior 
mechanics after two years of service 
was limited to one in five. 
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More Feeders Authorized 
By CAB In Two Decisions 


9 Companies Receive Awards 
In Middle Atlantic Area 


Route extensions and new inter- 
mediate points for six trunkline car- 
riers, plus feederline authorizations 
for two companies and a passenger 
and property authorization to a third 
highlight CAB’s Middle Atlantic Area 
Case decision issued Feb. 20. 

Trunklines included in the awards 
are American, Eastern, National, 
Capital, TWA, and United. 

All American Aviation was author- 
ized to operate a conventional pas- 
senger, property and mail local air- 
line system subject to a special con- 
dition relating to its present pick-up 
operation. 

Robinson Aviation, Inc., 730 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, was awarded a 
three-year feedéerline operation cov- 
ering points in New York state. Is- 
land Air Ferries, Inc., Bohemia, Suf- 
fold County, N. Y., was authorized 
for a local passenger and property 
operation in the New York-southern 
Connecticut area. All local service 
grants will carry three-year certif- 
icates. 

Trunkline awards were made as 
follows: 


American—Wilmington, Del. made a 
Route 4 intermediate. Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia made Route 25 intermediates sub- 
ject to a condition prohibiting non-stops 
between Philadelphia and Route 25 points 
west of Washington and prohibiting non- 
stops between Baltimore and Chicago. 

Capital—Route 34 extended from Wil- 
Hamsport to Philadelphia via Reading, Pa. 
Morgantown and Clarksburg, W. Va., made 
Route 55 intermediates. Route 14 certifi- 
cate amended to provide that non-stop 
service between Chicago and Cleveland, 
Chicago and Akron, Chicago and Youngs- 
town and between Chicago and Pittsburgh 
may be rendered only on flights originating 
or terminating at Washington, Norfolk or 
New York-Newark. Route 55 certificate 
amended to provide that service between 
Pittsburgh and New York-Newark shall be 
rendered only on flights originating or 
terminating at Milwaukee and/or Minne- 
apolis-St. Paul, Chicago or Knoxville, Tenn., 
or points beyond. 

Eastern—Wilmington and Trenton, N. J., 
made intermediates on Routes 5 and 6. 

National—Richmond, Washington and 
Baltimore added to Route 31 as new inter- 
mediates. None may be served except on 
flights originating or terminating at 
Charleston, S. C., or points south and none 
= be served on flights serving Norfolk, 

a. 

TWA—Route 2 certificate amended to add 
Scranton-Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and Worcester, 
Mass., as new intermediates, and Baltimore 
as a co-terminal with Washington, subject 
to restrictions. 

United—Bradford, Pa., Trenton, N. J., 
and Providence, R. I., added as Route 1 
intermediates. Baltimore made co-terminal 
with Washington subject to restrictions. 

In the feederline division, Robinson Avia- 
tion, after proving airport adequacy, is to 
be awarded a three-year temporary cer- 
tificate authorizing scheduled mail, pas- 
senger and property operations between 
New York, N. Y., the intermediates Middle- 
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town and Binghamton, N. Y., and (a) be- 
yond Binghamton via Oneonta to the term- 
inal Albany, and (b) beyond Binghamton, 
the intermediates Elmira-Corning, Ithaca, 
Syracuse, Auburn, Geneva, Rochester and 
Batavia and the co-terminal Buffalo-Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. 

Island Air Ferries was awarded and is- 
sued a three-year certificate authorizing 
passenger and property service only be- 
tween the terminal points Rye Lake, N. Y. 
and New London, Conn., via La Guardia 
Field, Idlewild Airport, Mineola, Islip, West- 
hampton, East Hampton, Montauk, Southold 
and Fisher's Island, N. Y.; and between 
Islip and New Haven, Conn., via Bridgeport, 
Conn. Service may not be inaugurated to 
Idlewild or La Guardia until the company 
shows that its operations will “not unduly 
increase hazards which may be attributable 
to congestion at these airports.” 

All American Aviation—Subject to ful- 
fillment of a special condition, relating to 
alteration, amendment, modification, sus- 
pension or abandonment in whole or in 
part of its existing pick up Route 49, AAA 
will be issued a temporary three-year cer- 
tificate authorizing conventional mail, pas- 
senger and property service between the co- 
terminals Baltimore-Washington and Pitts- 
burgh via Frederick, Hagerstown, Martins- 
burg, Cumberland, and Connellsville-Union- 
town, Pa., with nonstops authorized be- 
tween Hagerstown and Cumberland and be- 
tween Hagerstown and Baltimore; between 
the co-terminals Baltimore-Washington and 
Atlantic City via Dover, Del., and Bridge- 
ton-Millville-Vineland, N. J.; between Pitts- 
burgh and Atlantic City via Johnstown, 
Altoona, Harrisburg, Lancaster, Wilming- 
ton and Philadelphia-Camden; between 
Pittsburgh and Buffalo via Butler, Franklin- 
Oil City, Warren and Bradford, Pa., and 
Jamestown and Dunkirk-Fredonia, N. Y.; 
between Pittsburgh and Cincinnati via 
Wheeling, Parkersburg, Athens, and Chilli- 
cothe, O.; and between Washington and 
Wilmington via Baltimore, Easton, Cam- 
bridge, Salisbury and Ocean City, Md., 
Georgetown and Rehoboth Beach, Del., Cape 
May, N. J., and Dover, Del., with seasonal 
service at Ocean City, Rehoboth Beach and 
Cape May. 


Arizona Airways Granted 
1,015-Mile Local Route 


Creation of one new feederline of 
approximately 1,015 miles radiating 
from Phoenix, route extensions for 
the oldest certificated feeder now 
operating, and certificate amend- 
ments for two trunkline carriers 
were contained in the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board’s decision in the Ari- 
zona-New Mexico Case issued Feb. 
17. 

Arizona Airways, Inc., of Phoenix, 
is the new regional carrier created. 
Route extensions were authorized for 
Pioneer Air Lines, and certificate 
amendments for American Airlines 
and TWA. 

A majority decision was signed by 
Acting Chairman Oswald Ryan and 
Member Josh Lee. In a concurring 
and dissenting opinion, Member 
Harllee Branch abandoned, at least 
temporarily, his “no more feeders” 
doctrine in support of local airline 
service for mountainous Arizona. 


But he disapproved the choice of 
Arizona Airways and the extensions 
granted to Pioneer. 

On its own initiative, CAB insti- 
tuted a proceeding to determine 
whether Continental Air Lines’ Route 
29 should be amended to provide 
service to Socorro, Hot Springs, and 
Las Cruces, N. M., as intermediates 
between Albuquerque and El Paso, 
and whether Pioneer’s Route 64 cer 
tificate or the route awarded to Ari- 
zona Airways should be amended to 
authorize the above service. 

Arizona Airways was designated to oper- 
ate for three years: (1) between termina! 
Phoenix, intermediate Ajo, Ariz., and term- 
inal Yuma; (2) between terminal Phoenix 
intermediates Superior, Ariz., Globe/Miami, 
Ariz., Safford, Ariz., Clifton/Morenci, Ariz., 
Lordsburg, N. M., Silver City/Hurley, N. M.., 
Deming, N. M., Las Cruces, N. M., and 
terminal El Paso; (3) between termina) 
Phoenix, intermediates Casa Grande, Ariz., 
Tucson, Nogales, and Bisbee, Ariz., and 
terminal Douglas, Ariz.; (4) between term- 
inal Phoenix, intermediates Prescott and 
Flagstaff, Ariz., and terminal Winslow, Ariz 

The certificate will be awarded only after 
further proof of airport adequacy, and fur- 
ther showing as to required changes in 
company’s financial structure. 

American’s certificate for Route 4 was 
amended to change the restriction prevent- 
ing the carrier from engaging in local 
transportation between San Diego and Los 
Angeles, to a restriction that San Diego 
shall be served only on flights originating 
or terminating at Phoenix or point east 
thereof. 

TWA’s Route 2 certificate was amended 
to include Santa Fe, N. M., as an inter- 
mediate point between Amarillo and Wins- 
low. 

Pioneer’s temporary certificate for Route 
64 will be amended, after airport adequacy 
is proved, to extend service (a) between 
terminal Amarillo, intermediates Clovis, 
Roswell, Alamogordo, and Las Cruces, N. M., 
and terminal El Paso, and (b) between 
terminal Lubbock, intermediates Clovis, 
Tucumcari, Las Vegas and Santa Fe, N. M.. 
and terminal Albuquerque. 

Action on United Air Lines’ application 
for extension of Seattle-San Diego segment 
of Route 1 from San Diego to Nogales, 
Ariz., was deferred pending outcome of 
negotiations between the U. S. and Mexico 
for a bilateral air transport agreement. 
The extension would permit integration at 
Nogales with UAL’s Mexican subsidiary, 
Lineas Aereas Mexicanas (LAMSA). 

Western Air Lines’ proposed extension 
from Yuma to Phoenix was denied. 

Application of Southern Arizona Airlines 
proposing helicopter mail and passenger 
service was rejected on ground that CAB 
did not have before it sufficient informa- 
tion “either as to the benefits involved or 
the cost which would be incurred, to justify 
establishing a service which might result 
in a complete change in the method of 
providing mail service for almost the en- 
tire state of Arizona.” 


The unusual financial condition at- 
tached to the Arizona Airway’s award 
provided that the company must 
make a satisfactory showing as to its 
financial structure. before the actual 
operating certificate will be issued. 

The opinion pointed out that Ari- 
zona had accumulated “a substantial 
deficit” in a former intra-state op- 
eration, thus raising a question as to 
its financial ability to operate the 
route. CAB favored the company, 
however, because of its backing by 
substantial Arizona businessmen and 
its ability to sell additional stock 
during the deficit period. Part of 
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the operation, CAB said, was financed 
by notes payable and by Sept. 30, 
1947, its total current liabilities 
amounted to 10 times current assets, 
“an obviously disadvantageous cur- 
rent position.” 

CAB held that public interest re- 
quires that Arizona Airways, by re- 
organization or other appropriate 
action, rearrange its financial struc- 
ture to place itself on a sound basis. 


American, Parks Awarded 
Great Lakes Amendments 


In a supplemental opinion in the 
Great Lakes Area Case issued Feb. 
11, CAB (1) authorized American 
Airlines to operate between Cleve- 
land and St. Louis oh Route 7, and 
(2) provided that the certificate to 
be awarded Parks Air Transport be 
amended to authorize service from 
intermediate point Champaign-Ur- 
bana, IIL, to Chicago. 

CAB stated that omission of Indian- 
apolis in the American amendment 
would eliminate undesirable competi- 
tive features and the danger of di- 
version from TWA, which had 
brought rejection of AA’s application 
in the original decision. American’s 
role as “an aggressive contender” in 
the development of air cargo service 
was cited as an additional reason 
for making the award. 

The additional 122 miles were 
granted to Parks in order “to prop- 
erly assess the value of the local- 
feeder air transportation experiment 
in this area.” 

Member Harllee Branch dissented 
from both awards, suggesting that 
the authorization to American may 
have an adverse effect on TWA’s 
service and ultimately on the cost to 
the government “of sustaining com- 
petitive operations where the volume 
of potential traffic will not justify 
paralleling routes.” 


Shuttle Trips Approved 


For Southwest Airways 

Southwest Airways Co.’s Route 76 
feeder certificate has been modified 
to permit scheduling of trips short 
of terminals. CAB upheld the com- 
pany’s claim that there was an in- 
-quality in traffic potential over vari- 
dus parts of its three-segment route 
ind that to meet traffic needs it had 
xeen compelled to fly considerable 
‘xtra and unnecessary mileage. Re- 
moval of the restriction means 
greater operational flexibility. 

CAB indicated that it expected 
Southwest to provide at least two 
iaily round trips to every certificated 
int on its system. 

Contentions from United Air Lines 
hat the route need not be bolstered 
y lifting the schedule restriction, 
hat there was no postal need for 
huttle service, and that there was 
lready considerable diversion from 
JAL which might be increased if 
he restriction were removed, were 
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Depression Will Offer Real 
Test for CAB Policies 


Real test of CAB policies will 
come when a business depression 
affects the general economy, How- 
ard C. Westwood, Washington avi- 
ation attorney, concludes at the end 
of two analytical articles on CAB 
appearing in the December and 
February issues of the George 
Washington Law Review. 

“It is to be hoped that such a 
crisis will not come soon,” he 
writes. “It takes only the simplest 
calculation to show that, if the 
airlines were subject to anything 
even fractionally as severe as the 
drop in traffic suffered by the rail- 
roads at the time of the depres- 
sion, few if any of them could sur- 
vive. Probably no one has ever 
made that calculation. It would 
be well for the Board to do so as it 
ends its first decade.” 

In the articles Westwood pains- 
takingly examines the record of 
CAB since its creation and finds 
its decisions highly inconsistent 
and wholly lacking in planning 
for a sound air transport network. 
This is especially true with re- 
spect to competition. 








all rejected by CAB’s Feb. 11 deci- 
sion, which was unanimous. 
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PAA Caribbean Extensions 


Recommended by Examiners 

A number of additions and amend- 
ments to Pan American Airways’ 
routes in the Caribbean area have 
been recommended by CAB Examin- 
ers Francis W. Brown and James F. 
Keith. The report urged denial of 
the route expansion program pro- 
posed by (‘(Caribbean-Atlantic Air- 
lines, but recommended granting 
Caribbean’s petition to place in 
PAA’s certificate a prohibition 
against shuttle service between San 
Juan, P. R., and Charlotte Amalie, 
St. Thomas, V. I. 

New services endorsed for PAA 
are: a) inclusion of St. Maarten and 
Barbados on PAA’s San Juan-Port 
of Spain, Trinidad routes; (b) au- 
thorization of service between San 
Juan and Caracas, Venezuela, via 
Curacao, N. W. I; (c) inclusion of 
Aruba as intermediate on segment 
between Cuidad Trujillo, D. R., and 
Caracas; (d) service to Aruba in lieu 
of Coro, Venezuela, on the Balboa, 
C. Z.-Port of Spain route. 


PAA Seeks Delhi Stop 

Pan American Airways has applied 
to CAB for authorization to include 
Delhi, India, as a stop between 
Karachi and Calcutta. 








‘Hands Off’ Contro!l— Fer first time in aviation history, a full-sized, heavier- 


than-air aircraft hovers motionless in the air without a 
pilot or some means of human control, while a test pilot for United Helicopters, Inc., 
looks on. Stanley Hiller, Jr., president of the firm revealed the feat was made possible 
by a new conception of helicopter control—the use of a servo control rotor making the 
helicopter inherently stable. This new stable control system, as developed on the test 
machine pictured above, was recently unveiled on United's three-place commercial heli- 
copter, the Hiller 360. Up to this time it has been virtually impossible to hover a heli- 
copter “hands off" because of the complexity of control and lack of stability. The new 
control system consists basically of an overhead control stick connecting through a 
simple linkage to a control rotor. The pilot actually flies the control rotor rather than 


the lifting blades. 
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Tighter Regulation Proposed 






For Irregular Air Carriers 


A series of nearly 50 amendments 
to Part 42 of Civil Air Regulations, 
the portion dealing with certification 
and operating rules for non-sched- 
uled carriers, has been proposed by 
CAB’s Safety Bureau. 

The proposals, some of far-reach- 
ing importance, comprise CAB’s 
answer to increasing pressure for 
tighter regulation of non-scheduled 
operations. Several fatal accidents 
involving aircraft operated by so- 
called “charter” carriers recently 
have brought numerous pleas for 
mandatory elevation of safety stand- 
ards in this field of passenger trans- 
port. 

Result of constant study of non- 
scheduled operations during recent 
months, the amendments have been 
proposed, CAB said, following in- 
spection of the last of’ the carriers 
and issuance of operating certificates 
to all those qualified. 

The record now shows there are 
more than 2,600 non-scheduled car- 
riers operating some 400 multi- 
engine aircraft of more than 10,000 
pounds maximum weight. Present 
standards for the operation of these 
larger aircraft by such carriers, as 
established by Part 42, do not pro- 
vide a level of safety comparable to 
the standards prescribed for sched- 
uled operators, CAB pointed out. 

Principal purpose of the wide 
variety of proposed amendments, 
therefore, is to raise wherever pos- 
sible the safety standards of non- 
scheduled operations to equal those 
set up for scheduled airlines. 

One change proposed is substitu- 
tion of the term “irregular air car- 
riers,” for the designation “non- 
scheduled air carriers” heretofore 
used. 

Of major importance among the 
many amendments suggested are 
those dealing with actual operating 
restrictions for the larger aircraft 
flown by the “irregular carriers.” 
Four new subsections (42.101 to 
42.104) have been added establishing 
restrictions on passenger operation; 
night, instrument and over-water 
flight operations; and engine rotation, 
the latter provision requiring that 
planes having engines of more than 
450 hp each, must be so equipped 
that engines may be stopped prompt- 
ly in flight. 

New also to these carriers will be 
a number of specific operating re- 
quirements, similar in stringency 
and scope to those pertaining to 
scheduled operators, and embracing 
weight limitations, take-off, en route 
and landing limitations. These pro- 
visions are covered in new subsec- 
tions 42.38 through 42.384. 

Such an expansion in operating re- 


quirements, it is believed, will go far 
toward standardizing operating prac- 
tices of the irregular air carriers at 
a much higher safety level. 

On the subject of aircraft equip- 
ment, an amendment to subsection 
42.130 substantially increases the in- 
strument and flight equipment re- 
quirements for the larger airplanes. 
In addition to equipment already 
specified, these planes must have an 
additional air-speed indicator, an 
electrically heated pitot tube for 
each indicator, rate-of-climb and 
artificial horizon indicator, an addi- 
tional sensitive altimeter, approved 
carburetor de-icing equipment and 
an additional source of energy for 
gyroscopic instruments. Definite radio 
requirements also are set out in new 
subsection 42.131. 

Maintenance and inspection of air- 
craft also come in for CAB atten- 
tion in the revision of Part 42, with 
tighter regulation of facilities, per- 
sonnel, reporting of irregularities, 
and preparation of maintenance 
manuals. 

Turning its attention to pilot per- 
sonnel requirements, the CAB pro- 
poses in subsection 42.201 a list of 
conditions when second pilots will 
be required and follows that with 
an amendment to subsection 42.23, 
providing for more stringent regula- 
tion of pilot proficiency, maintenance 
of pilot technique, instrument checks 
and training programs. 

The proposed amendments are now 
being circulated for industry com- 
ment which, for consideration, must 
be received by the CAB Safety 
Bureau by Mar. 5. Under present 
plans, all rules finally adopted will 
become effective 30 days after their 
adoption is announced. 


Cargo Carriers to Continue 
Operating Under Part 42 


Non-certificated cargo carriers au- 
thorized to engage in scheduled cargo 
operations have been granted special 
permission by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board to continue operating under 
the rules prescribed in Part 42 of the 
Civil Air Regulations until the CAB 
acts on their applications for certifi- 
cates of public convenience and ne- 
cessity. The regulation will terminate 
Aug. 1, 1948. 

No reference was made in the spe- 
cial grant to the broad revision of 
Part 42, embracing nearly 50 amend- 
ments, now being proposed by the 
CAB. Until these changes are form- 
ally adopted at least, the cargo car- 
riers will use the present Part 42 as 
their guide. 

Previously, 


regulations required 





these cargo carriers to secure air 
carrier operating certificates under 
the provisions of Parts 40 and 61 of 
the C.A.R. and conduct their opera- 
tions under the rules governing 
scheduled air carrier operations. 

Realization that compliance with all 
these rules would place an undue 
burden on the carriers concerned 
brought about the temporary action 
the CAB said. 


TWA Charges PAA with Illegal! 
Operation to Saudi Arabia 


TWA on Feb. 13 filed formal com- 
plaint with CAB that Pan American 
Airways “since on or about Nov. 
25, 1947” has béen engaged in illegal 
common carrier operations between 
New York and Saudi, Arabia. TWA 
said that PAA has been operating 
regular trips from New York to 
Dhahran, Saudi Arabia, via Lisbon 
and Damascus but had filed no 
schedules or tariffs for the Lisbon- 
Dhahran or Damascus-Dhahran por- 
tions. 

The complaint estimated that un- 
less CAB compels PAA to terminate 
the operation promptly, TWA stands 
to lose $2,500,000 through diversion 
of passenger revenues before June. 
1948. TWA also maintained that PAA 
“fares charged between New 
York and Saudi, Arabia also involve 
a refund or rebate” and that PAA was 
engaging in unfair or deceptive com- 
petitive practices. 

TWA’s international certificate au- 
thorizes it to serve Saudi, Arabia, 
while PAA is not certificated to that 
country. 


Trans-Caribbean Line Cited 
For Violating CAB Regulations 

Trans-Caribbean Air Cargo Lines, 
a registered air cargo carrier, in mid- 
February was facing court action for 
allegedly engaging in foreign air 
transportation of passengers on three 
occasions since such activities were 
ruled out under CAB Economic Regu- 
lations. CAB enforcement attorneys 
referred the information for criminal 
prosecution to the U. S. Attorney for 
the Eastern District of New York. 
O. Roy Chalk, Trans-Caribbean presi- 
dent, pleaded nolo contendere to the 
charge. 

Maximum fines totaling $4,500 cou!'d 
be levied, $500 for the first offense 
and $2,000 for each succeeding one. 

H. Don Reynolds, chief CAB en- 
forcement attorney, said the carrier 
has five planes which it has been 
using for passenger traffic between 
New .York and Puerto Rico and for 
carrying cargo to points throughout 
the world. The alleged violations 
were said to have consisted of carry- 
ing passengers on three DC-4 flights 
from Rome to New York. Company’s 
offices are at 36 W. 44th St., New 
York City. 
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CAB Listing Shows 226 
Scheduled Common Airlines 


There were 226 scheduled common 
carrier airlines operating through- 
out the world on Oct. 1, 1947, with 
scheduled weekly mileage of 14,- 
599,000, according to a new world 
airline directory issued by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board’s foreign air 
transport division. 

Included in the 226 total are 214 
certificated carriers and 12 non- 
certificated cargo carriers. Of the 
total, 58 are U. S. airlines, including 
15 in Alaska and 12 non-certificated 
cargo carriers. There were 168 
foreign airlines. 

The foreign airlines had undupli- 
cated route mileage of 690,000. This 
figure is not available for U. S. air- 
lines, the directory said. 

During the year to Oct. 1 last, 
foreign airlines increased undupli- 
cated route mileage by 32%. Sched- 
uled weekly miles were up 35% 
against a 9% increase by U. S. lines, 
the entire U. S. gain being in inter- 
national and overseas services. As 
of last October, U. S. carriers ac- 
counted for 59% of the miles sched- 
uled weekly throughout the world. 


11 Irregular Air Carriers 
Suspended by CAB 


Eleven Irregular Air Carriers were 
ordered suspended on Feb. 17 for 
failure to file quarterly operational 
reports with CAB. 

Suspended are: Barnes Aircraft, 
Lumberton, N. C.; Ben Bransom 
Charter Service, Dallas, Tex.; Coastal 
Air Co., Hialeah, Fla.; Gulf & West- 
ern Airlines, Inc., Houston, Tex.; 
Great Continent Air Service, Inc., 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Ocean Air Trade- 
ways, L. IL, N. Y.; Inter-American 
Airways, Inc., Miami Springs, Fla.; 
Sourdough Air Transport, Fairbanks, 
Alaska; Trans-Luxury Airlines, Inc., 
New York; Winged Cargo, Inc., Phila- 
delphia; Latin-American Cargo, Inc., 
Philadelphia. 





Five Carriers Begin Air Lift 
Of Army Dependents to Japan 


The air lift of 2,000 Army depend- 
ents from the United States to Japan 
and Korea was well under way at the 
ond of February, with five carriers— 
hree certificated and two non-certifi- 
sated—participating under contracts 
with the Air Force. 

Approximately half of the 2,000 
persons will be carried by Pacific 
Overseas Airlines, Transocean Air 
sines, and Alaska Airlines, and about 
1alf by Pan American Airways and 
Northwest Airlines. Since the two 
atter carriers are required to take 
\rmy dependents only on regularly 
cheduled flights to the Orient and 
he non-certificated carriers are lim- 
ted as to the frequency of flights 
hey may make under the contract, 
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the entire lift is expected to require 
several months. 

The first flight under the contracts 
was made by an Alaska Airlines 
DC-4, which took off for the Orient 
on Feb. 4. Northwest started loading 
15 to 20 of the Army dependents on 
each of its flights to Japan, and Pan 
American on Feb. 20 began to do the 
same. Transocean made its first flight 
on Feb. 12, and POA began to take 
part in the lift on Feb. 18. 


Post Office Dept. Revises 
Foreign Air Mail Charges 


The U. S. Post Office Dept. has sent 
to all nations a completely new list 
of charges which it will collect when 
foreign air mail is carried by U. S. 
international airlines. The new 
charges represent a 50% reduction 
on the European part of the hauls, a 
cut made to meet rates charged by 
European carriers. The new scale 
is expected to keep U. S. carriers 
from losing European mail they are 
now carrying, and in some instances 
to increase their loads. 

In the past, when Greece, for 
example, was dispatching its air mail 
to the U. S. on a U. S. carrier, the 
PO collected six gold francs per ton- 
kilometer ($2.86 per ton mile) for 
the account of the U. S. airline. How- 
ever, European airlines have been 
charging only three gold francs for 
mail within Europe, which would 
result in Greece sending its mail to 
a European gateway on a local air- 
line before turning it over to the 
American carrier, thus taking ad- 
vantage of the three-franc rate. 

The new U. S. rates are a combina- 
tion of the six gold france rate for 
the Atlantic haul, and the three gold 
franc rate within Europe. This will 
make it possible for European 
countries to send mail all the way 
to the U. S. on a U. S. carrier for 
the same cost as using a European 
line part way. 

When foreign mail is moving to 
inland U. S. points, the PO retains 
two gold francs out of the rates quoted 
to cover this onward domestic air 
transportation. 


CAB Calendar 


Mar. 3—Hearing in American Overseas 
Airlines Mail Rate Case. (Docket 1666). Ex- 
aminer Warren E. Baker. 


Mar. 8—Hearing on application of Mid- 
Continent Airlines for an alternate Kansas 
City-New Orleans segment of Route 26. 
(Docket 1946). 10 a. m., e.s.t., Room E-131, 
Wing C, Temporary Building 5. Examiner 
Frank A. Law, Jr. Postponed from Feb. 19. 

Mar. 15—Hearing on applications pro- 
posing additional Intraterritorial Service in 
Hawaii. (Dockets 2390 et al.) Assistant Chief 
Examiner Thomas L. Wrenn. Tentative. 

Apr. 5—Hearing on foreign air carrier 
permit application of Aerovias Nacionales 
de Colombia, S. A. (AVIANCA). Tentative. 
(Docket 3249). 

May 15—Hearing in Pennsylvania-Central 
Airlines Mail Rate Case. (Docket 484). 














Aviation Calendar 


Mar. 8-9—Iowa Airport Manage- 
ment Conference, State University 
of Iowa, Iowa City, sponsored jointly 
with Iowa Aeronautics Commission. 

Mar. 19—IAS National Flight Pro- 
pulsion meeting, Hotel Carter, Cleve- 
land. 

Mar. 30-Apr. 1—Annual ATA En- 
gineering and Maintenance Confer- 
ence, Continental Hotel, Kansas City. 

Apr. 4-8—Nineteenth annual con- 
vention American Association of Alir- 
port Executives and second annual 
showing of American Airport Exposi- 
tion, Congress Hotel, Chicago. 

Apr. 13-15—California State Avia- 
tion Conference, Ambassador Hotel, 
Los Angeles. (Postponed from Mar 
18-19). 

Apr. 17-24—Northwest Aviation Ex- 
position, Minneapolis auditorium. 

Apr. 22-23—Personal Aircraft Coun- 
cil ot AIA, meeting in Dallas. 

Apr. 24—Dedication of Skyways I 
and II and dedication of CAA Aero- 
nautical Center at Oklahoma City. 

May 12-15—Aviation Writers Asso- 
ciation national convention, Commo- 
dore Hotel, New York. 

May 18-20—Aircraft Industries As- 
sociation directors meet, Williams- 
burg, Va. 

June 8-10—Airport Management 
Conference, Texas A&M College, Col- 
lege Station. (Dean Howard W. Bar- 
low in charge). (Formerly scheduled 
for June 15-17). 

June 14-15—Airlines Medical Di- 
rectors Association annual meeting, 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Canada. 

June 16-18—Aero Medical Associa- 
tion 19th annual meeting, Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, Canada. 

June 21-25—American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers summer meeting, 
Mexico City. 

June 22-23—Annual Ohio State 
Aviation Clinic, Bowling Green State 
U., Bowling Green. 

July 31-Aug. 8—International Air 
Exposition (New York's golden jub- 
llee), Idlewild Airport. 

Sept. 4-6—National Air Races, 
Cleveland. 

Oct. 6-8—National Association of 
State Aviation Officials annual con- 
vention, Copley Plaza Hotel, Boston. 

Nov. 16-18—National Association of 
Travel Officials annual convention, 
Miami Beach, Fla. 


International 


Mar. 8—ICAO Aeronautical Maps 
and Charts Division, Brussels. 

Mar. 30—ICAO Personnel Licensing 
Division, Montreal. 

Apr. 20—ICAO Rules of the Air and 
Air Traffic Control Division, Mon- 
treal. 

May 4—ICAO North Atlantic Re- 
gional Meeting, Paris. 

May 17—ICAO Facilitation Division, 
Geneva. 

May 20—ICAO FEuropean-Mediter- 
ranean Regional Meeting, Paris. 

June 1—Opening of Second ICAO 
Assembly, Palais des Nations, Geneva. 
(About 3 weeks). 

July 13—ICAO North Pacific Re- 
gional Meeting, Honolulu or Van- 
couver. 

Aug. 24—ICAO African-Indian Ocean 
Regional meeting. (Site not chosen.) 

Aug. 27-Sept. 3—Federation Aero- 
nautique Internationale, Cleveland. 

Sept. —Society of British Aircraft 
Constructors show, Farnborough. 

Sept. 8—ICAO Operations Division, 
Montreal. 

Sept. 21—ICAO Airworthiness Divi- 
sion, Montreal. 
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Administrative: 


K. D. McKenzie, formerly director of 
sales for Northwest Airlines, has been 
appointed to the newly-created position 
of European director, with headquarters 
temporarily in London. 


David G. Shearer has been appointed 
western regional government affairs rep- 
resentative for TWA, covering Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Texas and Colorado, from headquarters 
in Los Angeles. 


Nelson David, European manager of 
operations for American Overseas Air- 
lines, has been given new position of 
coordinator, which replaces the elimi- 
nated position of European vice presi- 
dent and general manager. 


Robert Ducas, formerly with General 
Foods and other American and British 
corporations, has been elected president 
of Air Commuting, Inc., of New York 


City. 


Paul Sturges, director of public relations 
for Southwest Airways, has resigned, 
and advertising and public relations 
functions of the company are being 
merged into the traffic department. 


W. D. Ferguson, formerly assistant dis- 
trict traffic and sales manager for 
United at New York, has moved to 
Chicago headquarters to become super- 
intendent of merchandising, succeeding 
A. W. Jerrems, fatally injured last fall 
in an automobile accident. 


L. E. Apitz has become superintendent 
of cost control in the economic con- 
trols administration of United Air Lines 
at Chicago. 





Operations—Maintenance: 


John Harlin, operations manager for 
TWA’s Paris, France, region, will be- 
come superintendent of flying in the 
overseas division at Wilmington, Dela., 
on April 1 








R. D. McKenzie 
NWA European Director 
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Traffic and Sales: 





W. E. (Slim) Larned has been named 
superintendent of flying for United Air 
Lines, with headquarters at Denver. 
With UAL nearly 20 years, he has lately 
been assistant director of flight opera- 
tions. Gentry Stuart, an 18-year veteran, 
has been named UAL superintendent 
of dispatch, also with headquarters at 
Denver. 


William D. Galli, formerly chief agent in 
the operations department of Eastern 
Air Lines in Philadelphia, has been ap- 
pointed station manager in Atlantic City. 


Robert W. Butler has been appointed 

manager of ground services and pro- 

cedures for Slick Airways. He was 

formerly with United and American and 

geen San Antonio sales manager for 
ck. 


Capt. Harry Wentworth Moore has been 
named senior pilot for British Common- 
wealth Pacific Airlines at Sydney, 
Australia, and Capt. Louis Alfred Lohse 
has been appointed to the same post 
at Honolulu. 


Henry T. Harrison, veteran United Air 
Lines meteorologist and chief meteor- 
ologist for the past 10 years, has been 
named manager of weather service, with 
W. H. Beckwith as his assistant. 


John N. Mackall has been appointed as- 
sistant chief of stations for Southwest 
Airways. He formerly was a Capital 
Airlines traffic representative in Balti- 
more and Washington. 


John Kukar has been named superin- 
tendent of construction and mainte- 
nance for United Air Lines, with head- 
quarters in Denver. Appointed as region- 
al maintenance engineers were: 
George Marshino, western region, with 
offices in San Francisco; W. F. Otten- 
stein, central region, Denver; and Ben 
Seggerman, eastern region, Chicago. 


J. D. Crichton has been appointed staff 
assistant responsible for airport engi- 
neering in United Air Lines’ design 
building and airports department, with 
offices in Chicago. 


Paul J. Noftsker, formerly chief pas- 
senger agent for United Air Lines at 
Washington National Airport, has been 
named chief of stewardess service at 
Chicago. He replaces Frank O. Mauss- 
ner, assigned to operations department 
in New York. 


John B. Mills, formerly chief engineer 
for de Havilland in Australia, has been 
named chief engineer of British Com- 
monwealth Pacific Airlines. 


Edmund E. Vidaurri, who has served at 
nearly every station in Pan American 
Airways’ Latin American Division, has 
been appointed station manager at 
Managua, Nicaragua. 


Edgar A. Post, superintendent of naviga- 
tional aids for United Air Lines, has re- 
ceived honorable mention from Eta 
Kappa Nu, electrical engineering honor 
society, for his wartime work with the 
army in perfecting airborne communi- 
cations. 





J. J. Fauteux, formerly assistant to the 
vice president of Northwest Airlines’ 
Orient region, has been named director 
of Orient sales. 


John Ruddy, formerly assistant sales 
manager at Los Angeles for Western Air 
Lines, has been named sales manager of 
WAL’s Inland Division, replacing Ear! 
Kimmel, who resigned to enter private 
business. 


Charles Gray, former district traffic 
manager for Braniff Airways in Wichita, 
has been named dtm. in Oklahoma 
City, succeeding George W. Lusk, re- 
signed. The Wichita post will be filled 
by Carroll Little, Jr., former traffic repre- 
sentative in Kansas City. 


David B. Allen has been appointed traffic 
and sales manager for Eastern Air Lines 
at Atlantic City. He has been with 
EAL since 1945, last serving as traffic 
and sales representative in Philadelphia. 


Stuart Wooster, former ticket counter 
supervisor in Pan American Airways’ 
New York district sales office, has been 
placed in charge of PAA sales activities 
in the Baltimore area. 


R. K. Simonson has been named city 
traffic manager for Continental Air 
Lines in Wichita, replacing Nat Gentry, 
resigned. 


Edwin H. Peterson has been promoted 
to assistant to traffic and sales manager 
for Eastern Air Lines in the Washing- 
ton district, a new position. He has 
been with EAL since 1941. 


Lloyd L. Moeller has been appointed city 
traffic manager for National Airlines in 
Miami; John M. Stoddart has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Miami reserva- 
tion sales office, and Edna Manassa has 
been named chief supervisor of the 
reservations sales department in Miami. 


Joseph G. Brown has been appointed 
agency representative for Western Air 
Lines in the New York area, with head- 
quarters in the Air Lines Terminal 
Building. 





Gentry Stuart 
UAL Sup’t of Dispatch 
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Norman E. Montgomery, who joined 
traffic department of Slick Airways last 
year, has been named manager of rates 
and tariffs. 


John M. Loudon, formerly with the traf- 
fic departments of Eastern and National, 
has been made New York agency mana- 
ger for Northwest Airlines in connec- 
tion with a special educational and 
promotion program. Alex L. Anderson, 
New York newspaperman, has been 
named Eastern representative of NWA’s 
publicity and public informatoin depart- 
ment, with headquarters in New York. 


James A. Gowdy has been named United 
Air Lines’ district publicity manager for 
San Francisco area, succeeding Pascal 
A. Cowan, who becomes news bureau 
manager for Pan American Airways’ 
Pacific-Alaska Division. Richard C. 
Fernald has succeeded Gowdy as Chicago 
district publicity manager for UAL, and 
Adolph A. Hoehling, former Washington 
newspaperman, has joined the publicity 
staff at UAL’s executive offices. 


Juan Homs, former U. S. central regional 
sales manager for Pan American Air- 
ways, has been appointed sales manager 
for Argentina. Pending appointment of 
his successor, the activities formerly 
handled by Homs will be assumed 
temporarily by Herbert F. Milley, 
Eastern regional sales manager for PAA. 


Clyde Doran, district traffic and sales 
manager for UAL at Vancouver since 
1936, has been transferred to Washing- 
ton in the same capacity. G. L. Leien- 
decker, formerly of the Los Angeles sales 
office, has suceeded Doran at Vancouver. 


Gilbert E. Broking, member of Pan 
American’s traffic and ground trans- 
portation departments for the past five 
years, has been appointed district reser- 
vations superintendent on Miami, suc- 
ceeding Frederick P. Jensen, recently 
named superintendent of reservations 
for PAA’s Latin American Division. 


Frank E. Howell has been appointed U. 
S. agency, interline and sales promo- 
tion manager for Philippine Air Lines, 
with offices in San Francisco. Formerly 
with TWA, he assisted in the postwar 
reorganization of PAL and served the 
past two years as its traffic manager. 


William H. Pace, Jr., formerly assistant 
to the director of passenger sales for 
American Airlines, has been appointed 
assistant to the general sales manager 
of Pan American Airways. Also an- 
nounced by PAA was the appointment 
of Paul T. Rennell as superintendent of 
cargo agencies. 


Lee W. Golson, formerly a city traffic 
manager for Eastern Air Lines, has been 
1amed general traffic manager of Pied- 
nont Airlines. 


G. C. Brown, Jr., also formerly with 
EAL, has been appointed assistant traf- 
ic manager of Piedmont. 


Gordon Molesworth, TWA Kansas 
‘ity public relations representative, re- 
igned Feb. 15 to join the staff of 
\mMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATIONS in 
Vashington. Molesworth joined TWA in 
May, 1946. He was with the Kansas 
‘ity Star for more than four years. 
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Airline Commentary 


By ERIC BRAMLEY 





We. WERE looking through some of the resolutions that have been 

adopted during the past several months by various sections of the 
Air Traffic Conference . . . They are indeed commendable . . . Here’s one, 
for example: “That each member shall instruct all organizations provid- 
ing limousine service to and from airports for its passengers to prominently 
display signs, in each limousine operated in such service stating in effect: 
‘tipping is not required for this service’” ... It looks to us as though 
someone failed to follow through on this one, because we’ve been in a fair 
number of cities and haven’t yet seen such a sign in anyone’s limousine 
. .. And then we have one in which all members (the airlines) agree to do 
everything possible to accomplish “the establishment of baggage claiming 
areas at each terminal building.to be staffed by members’ employes who 
are not permitted to receive gratuities; energetic discouragement of the 
soliciting of gratuities by all personnel under the direct or indirect control 
of members who are involved in the handling of baggage for airline 
passengers .. .” Efforts have certainly been made to carry out the first 
part of this resolution, but they’re still not widespread enough . . . And on 
the second part, we have failed to see any signs whatsoever of “energetic 
discouragement” of tipping . . . It all seems to add up to the fact that Air 
Traffic Conference’s heart is certainly in the right place, but the follow- 
through on the part of people involved could stand a bit of improvement .. . 


It wasn’t too long ago when the weather in the midwest was sour 
and TWA had a bunch of assorted Constellations, Stratoliners and 
DC-3s grounded in South Bend, Ind. . . . Now naturally the South Bend 
station wasn’t equipped for this big rush of business, and things were 
in a slight spin . . . So one of the Constellation passengers took it upon 
himself to see that his fellowmen got fed . . . He jumped in a cab, went 
to town and returned with a large quantity of food, thereby becoming 
a very popular fellow and doing TWA a big favor ... (P. S. Until 
several months ago, this passenger was connected with TWA. His name 
is Jack Frye)... 
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Northwest Airlines says it had a cute little South American gal as a 
passenger the other day, and she thought that the sign over the baggage 
scale meant that NWA gave every passenger 40 lbs. of baggage free. . . 
Bill Gantz, agent, used his limited Spanish vocabulary to try to explain 
that NWA would carry 40 lbs. of the passenger’s own baggage free .. . 
He wasn’t very successful, and she doubtfully said “Si,. si, senor,” and 


slowly walked away... . 
* 


After the National Airlines’ pilots strike started, Peruvian Inter- 
national Airways started getting some of NAL’s New York-Havana 
business . . . Each of these passengers was given the following letter: 
“We would like to take this opportunity to wish you a most pleasant 
trip from New York to Havana on Peruvian International Airways. 
We sincerely regret that you were unable to make your trip via National 
Airlines as you had originally planned. National Airlines will shortly 
resume their splendid service. In the meantime, we hope that you will 
enjoy your trip on PIA as much as you would had you been able to 
use National Airlines” . . . PIA deserves a commendation for its fair 
play... 

a 


Here’s proof that pilots’ public relations activities pay off . . . Arthur C. 
Kaufmann, executive head of Gimbel Brothers, sent us a copy of a letter 
he had written to Ralph Damon, president of American Airlines . . . Mr. 
Kaufmann had had a ride with AA Capt. Jim Hay and had been im- 
pressed with humorous flight reports “For those who haven't 
traveled by air before, his breezy manner and his sense of humor would 
do a great deal to alleviate any fear that people might have,” Mr. Kauf- 
mann wrote. “The last flight report was so good that I used it as part of 
a talk I had to make before some seven or eight hundred people in Dallas, 
and used it again here in Philadelphia for the same purpose. If there 
were more pilots like Jim Hay I think that the reaction of the passengers 
would certainly be much better than I generally find it” . .. That’s high 
praise. ... 
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Earl Slick Looks Ahead: 





Improved Equipment Needed 
To Hold Down Cargo Rates 


By Frep HUNTER 


Slick Airways will buy the latest- 
type four-engine equipment if it is 
given a certificate by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board and the company now 
is engaged in making a complete 
study of cargo versions of the Boeing 
Stratocruiser, the Douglas DC-6 and 
the Lockheed Constellation, Ear! 
Slick, president, disclosed to AMER- 
ICAN AVIATION in Los Angeles. 

He hinted that means to finance a 
substantial equipment purchase— 
perhaps an initial order of as many 
as 10 planes—already had been ten- 
tatively worked out, provided a 
favorable decision is handed down 
by the CAB. 

Improved, more economical equip- 
ment is needed to hold the present 
rate level of 12-13c per ton mile in 
the face of rising operational costs, 
Slick said. Using 1947 costs as a yard- 
stick, the bigger, new-type equipment 
would permit westbound cargo rates 
to be reduced to 10c per ton mile and 
eastbound rates even lower. But it 
would take possibly a year to re- 
ceive delivery of new planes and 
Slick regards it as inevitable that 
costs will continue to increase dur- 
ing the waiting period. 


Would Forestall Increase 


He estimates, however, that the 
use of one or the other of the planes 
under consideration would forestall 
an increase above present rate levels 
and thus provide the air cargo car- 
riers with an equalized rate differ- 
ential in comparison to increasing 
surface tariffs. 

The Boeing Airplane Co. and the 
Douglas Aircraft Co. already have 
made presentations, including com- 
plete operations and cost breakdowns, 
to Slick, and Lockheed is completing 
the preparation of similar presenta- 
tion on the Constellation. 

Both the Boeing and Douglas pre- 
sentations were tailored to fit the 
route pattern sought by Slick in its 
application to the CAB, which is 
similar to its current operations un- 
der a letter of registration. They in- 
clude suggested flight schedules and 
all costs, both direct and indirect. 

Boeing summarizes its elaborate 
report by showing that five planes 
operated at an 87%% load factor 
would show a ton-mile cost of 8.72c 
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and that with such an operation a 
rate of 12c per ton-mile would re- 
turn a yearly profit of $2,489,514. 

Boeing also submitted a _ break- 
down on a 75% load factor. On the 
basis of this more conservative load 
factor, Boeing’s figures showed that 
a five-plane fleet would fly 340,474 
plane miles and 5,420,346 ton-miles 
a month at a cost of 10.l4c per ton- 
mile. A three-plane fleet at the same 
load factor would fly 195,882 plane 
miles and 3,118,441 ton-miles per 
month at a cost of 11.23c per ton- 
mile. 

The cargo version of the Strato- 
cruiser could be operated between 
Burbank, Calif. and Newark on a 
schedule of eight hours and 54 min- 
utes, including a 30-minute fuel stop, 
Boeing reported. 


Based on I! DC-6's 


The Douglas. presentation was 
based on a fleet of 11 DC-6’s, 10 
planes in daily operation with one in 
reserve. With a 100% load factor, 
Douglas fixed the ton-mile cost at 
8.26c, including all expenses, both 
direct and indirect. Douglas put the 
break-even point on a 12c rate at a 
65% load factor and at a 10c rate 
at an 80% load factor. 

Boeing’s report was based on maxi- 
mum payload of 43,000 lbs. and Doug- 
las on 26,632 lbs. 

In a statement recently submitted 
to the Congressional Aviation Policy 
Board, Slick said a volume of 5,- 
000,000,000 ton-miles of domestic air 
freight traffic can be achieved by 
1952. Projecting air freight’s curve, 
starting from scratch in 1945 through 
the current monthly tonnage at the 
rate of 160,000,000 ton-miles per year, 
Slick carried it forward on the fol- 
lowing five-year step-ladder: 200,- 
000,000 ton-miles in 1948, 800,000,000 
ton-miles in 1949; 1,500,000,000 ton- 
miles in 1950; 3,500,000,000 ton-miles 
in 1951, and 5,000,000,000 ton-miles 
in 1952. 

The mounting curve, however, is 
partially dependent on the develop- 
ment of specialized air freight air- 
craft which will make possible econo- 
mies in comparative costs. The 
5,000,000,000 ton-mile projection, for 
example, is baSed on a ton-mile rate 
of 9c—or the equivalent in compari- 
son with any increase in surface rates. 


The development of a_ specialized 
air cargo craft could be achieved in 
two or three years if proper steps 
are taken now and he urged the 
Congressional group to recommend a 
coordinated design and purchase pro- 
gram by the military air forces, the 
carriers and the manufacturers to 
give the development of such a plan 
immediate attention. 

Slick told the Congressional board 
that if air freight reaches its achiev 
able goal in 1952 and passenge: 
traffic doubles in that time, passen- 
ger traffic would account for approx- 
imately 25% of the total ton-mile 
handled while air freight would ac- 
count for 75%. 

The use of bigger, faster equip- 
ment will emphasize the need for 
preferential eastbound rates in the 
air cargo field, Slick told AMerRIcaNn 
AVIATION. He pointed out that Slick’s 
westbound load factor consistently 
is virtually 100% whereas eastbound 
it is approximately 60%. “We could 
fill 20 planes a night out of Newark 
right now,” he declared. 

Although West Coast general com- 
modity shipments, like California 
styles and other manufactured items, 
are increasing steadily, the big air 
freight potential is in the perish- 
able markets, flowers, fruits and 
vegetables, where the price-conscious 
house-wife becomes the dominant 
factor. 

As‘a wholly independent venture, 
Earl Slick personally is footing the 
bill for what is undoubtedly the most 
pretentious research and develop- 
ment program yet undertaken in the 
field of airborne perishables. Headed 
by J. Prescott Blonnt, who first 
pioneered air shipments of perish- 
ables when he was with United Air 
Lines, Slick’s research organization 
encompasses the entire field of grow- 
ing, shipping, packaging, merchan- 
dising and marketing of airborne 
perishables. It has even studied 
breeding a la Luther Burbank and it 
includes the possible establishment 
of a special commission organization 
at big market points like New York, 
Chicago and Detroit. 


Slick Moves West Coast 
Operations to New Quarters 


To take care of a steady increase 
in its air freight operations, Slick 
Airways is moving its West Coast 
operations to new and larger quarters 
in the executive offices area of Lock 
heed Air Terminal of Burbank anc 
is trebling its 1947 personnel there. 

Slick has been commissioned by : 
number of foreign interests to con- 
tract for maintenance and modifica- 
tion services and is currently serving 
as official contractor to foreign 
governments in the setting up of 
facilities and training of personne! 
for the operation of scheduled ai) 
freight lines abroad. 
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Cargo Lines Attack 
Air Freight Tariffs 


Corroboration by two cargo air- 
line officials of Public Counsel’s con- 
tention that present air cargo rates 
are too low, together with a series of 
suggestions for remedying the cur- 
ent tariff situation, were high points 
of the third week of the Air Freight 
Rate Case hearings before a Civil 
\eronautics Board examiner in Wash- 
ington, 

It was Robert W. Prescott, presi- 
dent of the Flying Tiger Line, : Inc., 
who first testified that the freight 
tariffs being investigated by CAB are 
too low. He declared that the gen- 
eral rate structure had been driven 
down to “suicide levels” initially by 
American Airlines’ now abandoned 
Contract Air Cargo Division in an 
attempt to freeze out the all-cargo 
airlines. 

Earlier in the hearing, Public 
Counsel William C. Burt had argued 
that American’s present cargo tariffs 
were well below the actual cost of 
rendering the service—estimated in 
American’s case to be 19.7¢ per ton 
mile. American Airlines officials took 
issue with this estimate but said they 
had no cost figures relating specific- 
ally to their cargo operations. 


Asks ‘Proper Allocation’ 


Prescott charged that with the cer- 
tificated lines freight costs are “buried 
in general expense accounts” and he 
urged that CAB make a “proper 
allocation” of costs of air freight and 
set tariff rates accordingly. The Fly- 
ing Tiger Line, he said, could break 
even at a 66% load factor with a rate 
of 14.5¢ or 15¢c per ton mile. He urged 
CAB to issue certificates to the pres- 
ently non-certificated freight car- 
riers, to legalize freight forwarders 
and to authorize the Rai!way Express 
Agency to handle air cargo for the 
non-certificated carriers. 


Andre de Saint Phalle, president 
of California Eastern Airways, out- 
ned an “unbiased cost analysis” 
hich he said would show that the 
certificated carriers are handling air 
ireight at a substantial loss which is 
being borne by the U. S. Treasury 
rather than by the stockholders of 
the companies involved. 


Saint Phalle said the Board should 
iake an allocation of air freight car- 
age costs on a weight-space formula 
ind require carriers to set their rates 
1 line with its findings. He agreed 
vith Prescott and Burt that the pres- 
nt freight rates have proved too low 
. the face of rising costs and sug- 
sted a three-point program for 
ealing with the rate question. 

(1) That first class cargo rates be 
ised on operating costs of all-cargo 
reraft with appropriate and sound 
scounts according to volume (vol- 
ne rate breaks); (2) a minimum 
ite for specific commodities which 
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will yield a sufficient return to pay 
all direct and indirect costs on the 
basis of a full planeload; (3) air 
freight carriers could apply for spe- 
cific commodity rates lower than the 
minimum, thus affording CAB and 
other carriers opportunity to object 
to unsound or uneconomical rates. 

Charging that the present low rates 
were part of a “war of attrition” 
directed against non-certificated cargo 
carriers by the certificated airlines, 
Earl Slick, president of Slick Air- 
ways, said the passenger carriers 
should not be allowed to “dissipate 
their assets in a costly battle for the 
all freight business . . certainly 
not if the losses are to be made up 
by mail pay or increased charges to 
the public for other services.” His 
own five-point program: 

CAB should (1) “compel the de- 
termination of costs properly allo- 
cable to the carriage of air freight”; 

(2) “call for regular reports from 
the passenger carriers of losses sus- 
tained in the carriage of freight and 
should be prepared to call a halt 
whenever it appears such carriers are 
unduly dissipating their assets”; 

(3) “declare now that air freight 
losses incurred, determined again on 
the basis of such an allocation of cost, 
will be earmarked, segregated and 
disregarded in any application for 
mail pay or for any increase in pas- 
senger fares”; 

(4) approve, “after proper study of 
appropriate and recent accounting 
data, increases in non-certificated car- 
rier rates required to meet rising 
costs”; 

(5) “prohibit the passenger carriers 
from undercutting the all-freight 
carriers in any manner whatsoever 
unless a passenger carrier can demon- 
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package 
with a new “cube stick" which he in- 
vented. This stick with a logarithm scale 


cargo specialist, measures a 


enables cargo handlers to determine 

quickly cubic dimensions of shipments 

simply by reference to the scales, there- 
by saving both time and money. 
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fighting rates.” 

Slick concluded with the statement 
that if on a “true allocation” of costs 
the freight expenses of the certifi- 
cated lines were proved lower than 
those of his own company, Slick Air- 
ways was prepared to “accept them 
100%.” 


7 International Airlines 
Cancel REA Contracts 


Seven of the 12 international air- 
lines heretofore served by the Rail- 
way Express Agency canceled their 
contracts with the company, effective 
Mar. 1, on the ground that the agree- 
ments were not in conformance with 
the cargo agency resolution adopted 
last October by the International Air 
Transport Association. 

The IATA resolution sets commis- 
sions for sale of international cargo 
transportation at 5% of the tariff, 
with no minimum, whereas REA in- 
sisted on holding to its contract 
figure of 5%, with a minimum guar- 
antee, $1 in most cases. 

Carriers canceling contracts with 
REA included Pan American Airways, 
American Overseas Airlines, Braniff 
Airways, Eastern Air Lines, North- 
west Airlines, Philippine Air Lines 
and Linea Aeropostal Venezolana. 

Still being served by REA are 
Chicago and Southern Airlines, 
Colonial Airlines, Peruvian Interna- 
tional Airways, Australian National 
Airways, and TACA. 


UAL Cube Stick Expected 


To Cut Cargo Space Losses 


A relatively simple gadget—a yard 
stick containing a logarithmic scale— 
is being put into use by United Air 
Lines for the measurement of air 
freight and is expected to save tens 
of thousands of dollars of formerly 
lost revenue. 

Patented by its inventor, Melvin 
T. Brockman, a cargo specialist on 
United’s staff at Chicago, the measur- 
ing device is called a cube stick. In 
using it, the freight handler merely 
measures the three dimensions of a 
package, adds up the three loga- 
rithms, and has the dimensional 
weight for assessing charges. 

United, as well as other carriers 
who move large quantities of freight, 
has lost considerable revenue in the 
past through difficulties in determin- 
ing cubic dimensions of shipments on 
which, due to bulk, charges are as- 
sessed on the basis of one pound for 
each 300 cubic inches of space used. 

The checking process formerly has 
been a difficult one because of the 
lack of a quick method of determin- 
ing cubic dimensions. The freight 
handlers, for expediency’s sake, erred 
on the side of the shipper and at the 
expense of the airline, Brockman’s 
cube stick is expected to remedy this 
situation. 
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October Peak Cargo Month 


For Domestic Lines in "47 


With mail loads down and pas- 
senger load factors off by 13 per- 
centage points, as compared with 
1946, one of the bright spots of 
domestic air transportation in 1947 
was the substantial rise in the volume 
of air express and air freight, prin- 
cipally the latter. 

It was air cargo’s biggest year with 
18 certificated domestic carriers fly- 
ing a total of 35,572,399 ton miles of 
freight, as compared to 19,237,940 ton 
miles in 1946, and 28,586,423 ton miles 
of express compared with 23,292,660 
the previous year. 

Reports filed by scheduled lines 
with CAB showed that the air freight 
volume in every month of 1947 was 
up over same month of the preceding 
year. The 12-month increase of 
16,334,459 ton miles represented a 
gain of better than 80%. The freight 
volume was equal to 5.2% of the total 
ton miles of revenue traffic flown by 
the 18 airlines last year, as compared 
with a figure of 2.9% in 1946. 

Air freight topped air express 
in ton miles flown—35,572,399 against 
28,586,423—and in percentage of total 
ton miles of revenue traffic—5.2% 
against 4.2%. It was the first time 
freight had exceeded the air express 
volume, 

Air freight turned the corner in 
August, when new low tariffs were 
inaugurated by Air Cargo, Inc., on 
behalf of most of the certificated 
airlines, and stayed well ahead of air 
express volume throughout the re- 
mainder of the year. In fact, 20.7 
million ton miles out of the year’s 
total of 35.5 millions were flown in 
the last five months of the year. 


Heavy Final Quarter 


Peak month of the year was 
October, when the 18 carriers flew 
5,755,124 ton miles of freight and 
2,510,519 ton miles of express. Nov- 
ember and December freight volumes 
were each well above 4,000,000 ton 
miles, topping any previous month in 
the carriers’ history other than 
October. 

The freight ton miles for the last 
quarter of 1947 averaged 8.5% of total 
ton miles of revenue traffic flown, 
as against an average of 5% for air 
express, 

The total express volume for the 
year represented an increase of ap- 
proximately 5.3 million ton miles over 
the 23,292,660 ton miles flown in 1946, 
and the percentage of express to total 
revenue traffic was 4.2% for 1947 
against 3.5% for 1946. 

The big upturn in air freight last 
year resulted from a combination of 
factors: (1) the increasing attention 
paid to air freight by the certificated 
carriers, (2) a sizeable increase in 
the number of all-cargo aircraft be- 
ing operated; and (3) the low rates 
(down in some instances to below 
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Scheduled Domestic Airline 
1947 Cargo Volume 








% Total % Total 
T-M T-M 
ress Rev. Freight Rev. 
Month Ton Miles ‘traffic Ton Miles Traffic 
Jan. ... 2,103,070 48 1,531,866 3.5 
Feb. ... 2,043,672 4.7 1,821,542 4.2 
Mar. ... 2,596,972 4.6 2,574,914 45 
Apr. ... 2,514,463 43 2,334,667 4.0 
May ... 2,325,684 38 2,158,250 3.5 
June .. 2,223,171 3.7 2,161,845 3.6 
July ... 2,099,913 3.6 2,212,488 38 
Aug. ... 2,247,761 3.9 2,565,917 44 
Sept. .. 2,134,721 3.2 3,723,796 5.6 
Oct. ... 2,510,519 3.8 5,755,124 8.7 
Nov. ... 2,556,140 5.0 4,193,420 82 
Dec. ... 3,232,240 6.2 4,538,570* 8.6 
1947 ... 28,586,423 4.2 35,572,399 5.2 
1946 ... 23,292,660 3.5 19,237,940 2.9 


* With EAL freight ton miles estimated. 

Note: Above figures were compiled from 
official reports filed by the domestic air- 
lines with CAB. Feederline figures are not 
included. 





rail express tariffs) which resulted 
from the so-called “rate war” be- 
tween the certificated and the non- 
certificated carriers. 

Large gains in freight volume were 
recorded last year by American, 
Capital, Eastern, TWA and United, 
but the gains came largely from 
newly-developed freight traffic, for 
Slick and certain others of the non- 
certificated carriers showed impres- 
sive traffic volumes reflecting gains, 
in some instances, as large as or 
larger than those of the certificated 
carriers. 


PAA Expects 100% Cargo 
Increase This Year 


Pan American Airways expects to 
carry more than 60,000,000 pounds of 
air cargo this year, according to John 
W. G. Ogilvie, cargo sales manager, 
who sees the volume of air cargo as 
a constantly rising curve which even- 
tually will bring cargo revenues of 
the company on a par with passenger 
revenues. 

The cargo volume predicted would 
be approximately 100% greater than 
the 1947 volume of 31,000,000 pounds, 
which in turn was almost double the 
1946 figure of 17,999,175 pounds and 
represented about 19% of the grand 
total of 161 million pounds of air 
cargo carried by Pan American since 
it began operations in 1927. 

Main increases in cargo poundage 
this year are expected across the 
Pacific and Atlantic, rather than to 
Latin America, which heretofore has 
accounted for about 75% of Pan Am’s 
air cargo business. Shipments to 
Europe, especially, are expected to 
rise as a result of the improving 
industrial strength of the countries of 
Western Europe. 

Pointing out that the rise to parity 
with passenger revenues is already 
under way, Ogilvie noted that the 
cargo portion of Pan American’s 
revenue has risen from an almost in- 


finitesimal percentage in 1927 to 
slightly over 5% in 1941 and, last 
year, to better than 10% of the total. 

Peak pre-war cargo volume for 
PAA was 2,035,172 pounds in 1941, 
and the company attributes the rise 
to 30 million pounds a year over a 
six-year period to the replacement 
of flying boats with four-engined 
landplanes and reductions in cargo 
rates of 20% to 50% effected since 
1941. In addition, the company has 
offered special commodity rates for 
guaranteed shipments of regular sizes 
at regular times and for overseas 
shipments of U. S. newspapers and 
magazines, 

Pan American hopes to boost its 
cargo volume further this year by 
increasing the size of individual ship- 
ments through reductions of tariffs on 
shipments of 100 pounds or over. 
During 1947, shipments of one to 10 
pounds accounted for 62% of the total 
number of shipments but made up 
only 13% of the cargo revenues. Ship- 
ments of 100 pounds or over consti- 
tuted 7% of total shipments but 
brought in 49% of the cargo revenue. 

The company also hopes to benefit 
materially from the proposed estab- 
lishment of international air parcel 
post by the U. S. Post Office Depart- 
ment. 


ACI Signs Cartage Contracts 
With Four New York Firms 


Contracts for air cargo pick-up and 
delivery service for the nine certifi- 
cated airlines serving New York City 
have been negotiated between Air 
Cargo, Inc., and four cartage firms, 
with several additional contractors 
serving all airlines on a geographical 
basis to expedite handling of con- 
sistently heavy cargo shipments from 
specific areas, such as the garment 
district. 

Mote-Air Transport, Inc., is serving 
Northwest Airlines and TWA; Mer- 
cury Messenger Corp., is handling 
shipments for Northeast, Capital and 
American; Fly-Freight, Inc., is doing 
the cartage for Colonial, Eastern and 
United, and Winged Cargo Express, 
Inc., is serving National Airlines. 


California Commission Plans 
To Promote Air Cargo 

Development of air cargo as a 
means of expanding markets for the 
state’s perishable products has beer 
adopted as the first major project of 
the newly-organized California Aero- 
nautics Commission. The project has 
the endorsement of Governor Ear] 
Warren. 

Director of Aeronautics Warren E 
Carey is to make recommendations 
for appointment of an industry-wide 
project committee to coordinate the 
efforts of all agencies in the state 
now interested in air cargo and to 
seek more efficient methods of han- 
dling perishables to lower present 
costs of shipping by air. 
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RTCA Offers Long-Range 
Air Traffic Control Plan 


By Davip SHAWE 


One of the industry’s biggest head- 
aches—lack of a unified, long-range 
air traffic control policy—was re- 
lieved during February when the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Radio Tech- 
nical Committee for Aeronzutics ac- 
cepted the Air Traffic Conti:ol report 
of its Special Committee 31. SC-31 
was set up last summer after the 
Air Coordinating Committee handed 
RTCA the job of formulating a na- 
tional policy on traffic control meth- 
ods and equipment. 

RTCA acceptance of the report does 
not guarantee implementation, by 
government or industry, of the SC-31 
recommendations, However, it paves 
the way for appropriation of funds 
and launching of technical research 
on a system from which major ob- 
jections have been eliminated in the 
course of SC-31 meetings. 

Incorporation of the report into 
the recommendations of the Congres- 
sional Air Policy Board (see page 
13) will do much to insure that funds 
will be appropriated to launch the 
program. In the meantime, the Air 
Coordinating Committee, which will 
have considerable responsibility for 
implementing the program, is hasten- 
ing action toward formal adoption of 
the RTCA report. 


Two Programs 


The traffic control program visual- 
ized in the report is outlined in two 
sections; an interim program lasting 
until 1953, and an ultimate program 
to be in full operation by 1963. The 
interim program calls for utilization, 
with improvements, of aids now or 
soon to be in use—followed by grad- 
ual transition to a system (usable 
by all commercial, military and pri- 
vate aircraft) based on airborne and 
ground equipment which is not read- 
‘ly describable in current termin- 
logy. 

SC-31’s approach was to agree first 
mn basic requirements of the ultimate 
system, then to establish general spe- 
‘ifications for equipment which will 
oe necessary to meet the require- 
nents. Although much of the pro- 
»osed ground and airborne equipment 
‘oes far beyond known means of 
ichievement, various industry ele- 
nents responsible for the report in- 
isted on a realistic set of require- 
nents in regard to general utility, 
ost per installation, and gradual 
ransition without disruption to serv- 


ice, 
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In its ultimate development a pilot 
will transmit, through automatic 
means, a request from his destination 
to proceed and arrive at or about a 
specified time. This request will be 
processed automatically by “time util- 
ization” equipment which assigns 
available time and airspace to the 
flight, at the same time preventing 
any conflicting assignment from be- 
ing made to another aircraft. 

After clearance is granted, the 
pilot, in communication with the 
ground control agency through pri- 
vate-line air-ground radio which 
cycles out all other traffic, will re- 
ceive taxi, takeoff and enroute in- 
structions by means of visual indi- 
cators showing “proceed,” “hold,” 
“climb,” “descend,” “turn right,” 
“turn left,” etc. Whenever he deviates 
from his assignment, or meets a sit- 
uation calling for revised clearance, 
the proposed ground equipment will 
automatically instruct him at any 
time from before takeoff until after 
landing. 

Automatic Checks 

His position enroute and in an ap- 
proach area will be checked both by 
“Nav-Aid” equipment (automatic 
course computer and altimeter) in 
the aircraft, and by ground equip- 
ment which will periodically interro- 
gate the plane, identify it, and read 
its position in the controlled airspace. 
The ground controller, in addition to 
sending automatic position corrections 
to the flight, will have a pictorial dis- 
play of the entire contro] area, in- 
cluding runways and taxiways on the 
airport itself. 

The interim program until 1953 
provides for completion of already 
planned installations, including VHF 
omni-range transmitter and airborne 
receiver, distance measuring equip- 
ment, 20-channel glide path receiver, 
ground surveillance radar, VHF auto- 
matic direction finder equipment for 
ground use in identification and con- 
trol, and suitable secondary radar to 
be used, along with an urgently rec- 
ommended airborne transponder and 
the proposed private line visual com- 
munication equipment, in identifying 
and checking positions of aircraft. 
Both ILS and GCA, in improved 
form, will remain in use for a num- 
ber of years. 

Private flyers will be able to use 
low frequency radio ranges for some 
time until they can equip for VHF 
reception. 

The complete program outlined by 
RTCA, including research, manufac- 





ture and installation, calls for an ex- 
penditure in excess of one billion 
dollars before completed. During the 
first three years costs of $3,400,000 
(airborne) and $3,300,000 (ground) 
are suggested for research and de- 
velopment, plus a $327 million figure 
for production and application costs 
in the same period. An additional $28 
million is contemplated during the 
first three years for research toward 
the ultimate system. 

(In its March 15 and April 1 issues 
AMERICAN AVIATION will describe the 
entire proposed system and related 
equipment.) 


Convair-Liner Granted 
Supplemental Certificate 

The Convair 240, Consolidated Vul- 
tee Aircraft Corp.’s 40-passenger, 300- 
mph transport plane, has been 
granted its supplemental type certifi- 
cate, including pressurization and de- 
icing systems, by the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration. 

The NC license was granted the 
Convair-Liner after completion of 
anti-icing and pressurization tests 
which took the airplane from Texas 
to northern California in search of 
icing conditions. A limited approved 
type certificate, covering operations 
at 1,975 maximum engine horsepower, 
had been granted the new transport 
last November. ; 

I. M. Laddon, Convair executive 
vice-president, said the plane, now 
fully authorized for airline use, prob- 
ably won’t go into scheduled service 
for some time, pending completion 
of training programs by airlines 
which have purchased the Convair 
240. American Airlines, first to take 
delivery of one of the new transports, 
is now using the plane at its train- 
ing base in Ardmore, Okla. 


Airline Life of DC-3 
Extended to Dec. 31, 1953 


The Douglas DC-3 has been given 
a new lease on life through a five- 
year extension by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board of the date by which 
the DC-3 must comply with transport 
category requirements. The new 
deadline is Dec. 31, 1953. 

Compliance with the regulation by 
the end of this year, the former 
deadline, would have had the effect 
of banning all DC-3’s from the air- 
ways, since the cost of modifying the 
planes to meet T-category require- 
ments would be prohibitive. 

The extension was a victory for the 
Air Transport Association and the 
airlines which had argued that there 
was nothing in the DC-3’s safety 
record to warrant bringing it under 
the new regulation. Although in 
service since 1935, the DC-3 still is 
the most widely used aircraft in 
scheduled domestic service. Total of 
447 DC-3’s were being flown by cer- 
tificated domestic carriers at the be- 
ginning of this year. 
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Stratocruiser Undergoes 
CAA Flight Testing 


Flight testing of the Boeing Strato- 
cruiser for type certification by the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration was 
begun at Seattle on Feb. 9 with ini- 
tial flights devoted to an aerodynam- 
ic evaluation of the 67%-ton, two- 
deck airliner. 

A 13-member CAA certification 
board headed by George W. Halde- 
man, superintendent of the aircraft 
and components branch of CAA’s 6th 
Regional Office at Los Angeles, put 
the big aircraft through its early 
paces. The CAA flight test program 
is expected to take several months. 

Boeing test crews already have 
flown the first two Stratocruisers 
more than 170 hours during the past 
year, submitting the aircraft to al- 
most every type of ground and flight 
test. 

Results of one phase of this re- 
search, a test of braking power pro- 
vided by the plane’s reversible pro- 
pellers, only recently have been re- 
leased. A series of landings with the 
plane at 110,000-pound gross, indi- 
cated that the Stratocruiser, coming 
in 50 feet over the end of the field, 
would stop in 2,500 feet with all four 
propellers reversed. With two pro- 
pellers reversed the plane stopped in 
3,020 feet, while with no reversed 
power, it rolled to a halt in 3,510 feet. 

Six carriers have ordered Strato- 
cruisers. 


Constitution Qualifies 


For Class 4 Airports 

The 92-ton Lockheed Constitution 
can use the same airports and land 
and takeoff in the same runway dis- 
tances as standard two-engine trans- 
ports now in use, Lockheed engineers 
have disclosed. 

Principal factor behind such ver- 
Satility is the specially designed dual 
tandem landing gear developed by 
Lockheed to carry the big Navy 
transport. This use of eight whee's 
in the main landing gear spreads 
the plane’s weight over such a wide 
surface that any Class 4 airport will 
accommodate the Constitution with 
strengthening of present runway sur- 
faces. 

The Constitution, with an effective 
brake system and reversible pro- 
pellers, has proved itself capable of 
landing and taking off on Class 4 
airport runways, which measure 4,500 
ro 5,500 feet. At its present top 
weight of 184,000 pounds, the plane 
will take off in 2,350 feet and clear 
a 50-feet obstacle in 4,320 feet from 
a standing start at sea level. At the 
maximum landing weight of 160,000 
pounds, the Constitution can land 
over a 50-foot obstacle and stop in 
2,300 feet. 

While making these landing and 
takeoff tests, Lockheed test pilots 
gave part of the credit for the plane’s 
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ease of handling to its hydraulically- 
boosted control system. 

The boost system, a development 
of those used on the P-38, P-80 and 
Constellation, is operated by three 
hydraulic units, any one of which is 
capable of operating the airplane 
should the other two fail. Each is a 
2,000 pounds per square inch system. 

Aiding the control system, Lock- 
heed engineers say, is their technique 
of running contro] cables in straight 
lines from cockpit to empennage and 
wings, thus eliminating numerous 
pulleys and their resultant friction. 
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signed dual tandem landing gear dis- 
tributes weight of the 92-ton Constitu- 
tion over such a wide area that the 
big transport can operate out of any 

Class 4 airport. 
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CAA Tests Stratocruiser—_...) minutes familiarizing A. G. Heimerdinger 

(center), CAA flight test pilot, and A. M. Alcorn, vice chairman of the Stratocruiser 

Type Certification Board, with the Stratocruiser's cockpit before the first CAA test 
flight in the big transport at Seattle on Feb. 9. 


Boeing test 


(left), 





The ‘Constitution’s empennage cables 
extend 127 feet without a bend and 
aileron cables run 68 feet in a straight 
line. 


Elimination of Airworthiness 
Symbols Proposed by CAB 
Proposal that Civil Air Regulations 
be amended to eliminate the air- 
worthiness classification symbols, “C,” 
“R” “X” and “L” from the identi- 
fication painted on the aircraft, is 
being circulated by CAB’s Safety Bu- 
reau for aviation industry comment. 
Under the plan all planes would 
carry only the initial “N” denoting 
U. S. registration followed by the 
license number. Purpose of the pro- 
posal, CAB officials said, is to save 


space as aircraft registration num- 
bers become longer. Registrations 
now are nearing the 100,000 mark 


when one additional digit will be re- 
quired. 

Comment will be received by the 
Safety Bureau through Mar. 16. If 
the change, embodied in an amend- 
ment to Parts 03, 04b, 06 and 43 of 
the C.A.R. is adopted, display of the 
new identification mark may be ac- 
complished immediately but will be 
come mandatory Jan. 1, 1949, for air- 
craft registered for the first time, and 
on Jan. 1, 1951, for all aircraft. 


Surplus Certificate Date Extended 


The Civil Aeronautics Board ha 
extended the time for issuance o 
limited airworthiness certificates or 
military commercial type transpor 
surplus aircraft from Jan. 31, 1948 t 
Aug. 31, 1948. 
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30 HOUR 
CHECK 


By DAVID SHAWE 


O NE OF the more complex require- 
ments of the new RTCA traffic con- 
trol report calls for “private-line” com- 
munications between aircraft and 
ground control centers—these communi- 
cations resulting mostly in signals on 
the instrument panel rather than sounds 
in the pilot’s ear. 

To confine reception of a ground 
transmission to a single “addressee” in 
flight, without cluttering up the whole 
frequency band and towing a glider full 
of equipment behind the receiving plane, 
calls for some pretty fancy application 
of what is now known about cycling on 
a single frequency. 

The report is optimistic, as follows: 
“If a six second cycle is chosen and 
each plane is assigned a 3000 micro- 
seconds interval in each such cycle, 2000 
aircraft can be handled in an area on 
the same pair of frequencies (one for 
air-to-ground and one for ground-to- 
air). This requires synchronization of 
all ground stations and all aircraft in 


the area.” 
e 


When we called on Northwest Airlines 
a few months ago to ask questions about 
their new Martin 2-0-2’s, we found that 
the stewardesses were the only group 
with a major complaint against the air- 
plane. Their objection pertained to the 
limited galley facilities and complete 
lack of coatroom space in the 40-pas- 
senger models which Northwest initially 
ordered. 

It is with pleasure that we note a 
change in Northwest’s philosophy in this 
matter. The stewardesses haven't 
changed their views, but the company 
has conceded to them, apparently, in its 
recent order for 15 additional 2-0-2’s. | 
The front four seats will be removed to 
relocate the galley forward of the cabin 
and to provide for an up-front cloak 
room. Former galley space in the rear 
will be used for stowing baggage car- 
ried aboard by passengers. The original 
10-passenger models will be converted 
to the new arrangement on a staggered 
chedule at the Martin plant. 


Trans-Canada Air Lines, which doubt- 
ess has more experience on snow and 
‘e than any U. S. carrier, has given 
considerable study to efficient winter use 
of towing tractors. Their preference is 
for the 15,000 pound Hebard tractor, but 
tney don’t like to use chains with it. 
Chains are kept on hand for emer- 
gencies, but TCA has rigged up sand 
!oxes which do a more satisfactory job 
hen the going is slippery. 

A new idea on which Trans-Canada 

working applies exhaust heat to the 
sand. Heating keeps the sand from 
| eezing in the sand box, but makes it 
| eeze on contact with snow _or ice to 
oduce a better traction surface. 


\HF Range at Oakland | 


The CAA has completed installa- 
nm of a new VHF omnidirectional 
the Oakland Municipal 
‘irport. 
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7550 MELROSE AVENUE 
LOS ANGELES 46, CALIFORNIA 















Cable Address 
HENAIR, LOS ANGELES 


Telephone 
WEbster 6143 







































Fastest 
=——5=>------ Daily Service 

| to Scandinavia 
and Scotland 


Direct, non-stop flights daily 

to Glasgow, Copenhagen, Oslo, 
Stockholm and Helsinki in 
first-class luxury airliners. 
Fast connections to all Europe, 
Asia and Africa. 

Return reservations assured. 
Expert handling of air cargo. 
See air traffic guides 

for complete system tables. 
Scandinavian Airlines System, Inc. 
Ticket offices: 

New York — 47 E. 46th St. 

6 W. 5ist St., Circle 6-4000 
Chicago — 105 W. Monroe St. 
RANdolph 6984 

Minneapolis — 1110 Rand Tower 
LINcoln 4735 

Executive offices: 

30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 


scandinavian airlines system 
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Production Line Methods 


Cut Engine Overhaul Costs 


The progress made in reducing the 
number of man-hours required to 
overhaul an engine has off-set in- 
creased’ labor costs to keep power 
plant overhaul costs at a fairly stabil- 
ized level, but the struggle to check 
inflated costs will be intensified as 
more of the new-type engines are 
introduced on airline equipment. 

This will be especially true when 
the new 28-cylinder 4360’s go into 
service on the Boeing 377 Stratocrui- 
sers. In the P & W line now in use by 
the air transport operators, many 
parts, such as rocker arms, push rod 
housings, valve springs, knuckle pins, 
seals and gaskets and other miscel- 
laneous items, are interchangeable 
between the 1830’s used in the 
DC-3’s, the R-2000’s used in the 
DC-4’s and the R-2800’s used in the 
DC-6’s, the Convair-Liners and the 
Martin 2-0-2’s. The  interchange- 
ability of the entire overhead valve 
mechanism on the three engines, for 
example, makes for simplification of 
practices in the overhaul shop and 
eases the stockroom job. 

But the 4360 is quite a different 
story. It’s just a new engine and no 
parts are interchangeable with the 
other engines. 

Expensive Tooling 

The miscellaneous tooling required 
to overhaul the 4360’s will involve 
an investment of $50,000 to $70,000, 
not counting the hydraulic hoists or 
turn stands necessary to handle the 
engines. A single test cell—if only 
one is built—will cost probably not 
less than $100,000. To illustrate the 
high construction and equipment 
costs of test stands capable of hand- 
ling the big “corn cob” job, Pacific 
Airmotive Corp. has just completed 
building a four-cell stand at its Bur- 
bank, Calif. base and the bill came 
to a neat $250,000. 

The now-occurring introduction of 
production line methods to replace 
the old job shop practices is probably 
the greatest post-war forward stride 
in holding down engine overhaul 
costs. Not all maintenance men are 
entirely in accord with the produc- 
tion line theory for engine overhauls. 
And it is true that volume is re- 
quired to bring the economies. But 
fears that the failure ratio might in- 
crease have not been borne out. Pro- 
duction overhauled engines are hold- 
ing their own in service. 

American Airlines employs pro- 
duction line methods in its base at 
Tulsa, Okla., where it overhauls its 
R-2800’s. It still follows job shop 
practices on its 1830’s and 2000’s at 
LaGuardia Field, but this is because 
it intends to transfer all its engine 
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overhauls to Tulsa after it gets its 
Convair-Liner fleet. 

TWA has a production line at its 
overhaul shop at Kansas City and 
United Air Lines will go to the pro- 
duction system at its new mainte- 
nance base at San Francisco. Pacific 
Airmotive Corp., largest of the engine 
overhaul contract companies, has a 
high production line with a mono- 
rail at its Burbank plant and a line 
on a somewhat lesser scale at its 
Linden, N. J. base. 

Production line methods cut 75 
man-hours in the overhaul of an 
R-2000 engine, exclusive of acces- 
sories, according to L. M. Reed, Bur- 
bank manager for Pacific Airmotive. 
Even greater reductions should be- 
come possible in the future with 
greater reliability in the supply of 
parts and a more regular flow of over- 
hauls. 

PAC averaged 303.6 man-hours in 
its last five R-2000 overhauls. This 
is for the engine itself and is ex- 
clusive of accessories and such oper- 
ations as metallizing, machine shop 
modification or repair and testing. 

“If we could keep the back door 
filled every day with a steady flow 
of overhauls and experience no delays 
in parts, man-hours on an R-2000 
could be cut to 250 on a production 
line,” Reed estimated. 

Following establishment of its pro- 
duction line at Burbank, PAC closed 
its engine overhaul shop at Oakland 
and is trucking Pan American Air- 
ways’ engines from San Francisco to 
Burbank. The savings in man-hours 
through the use of the Burbank pro- 
duction line more than off-sets the 
trucking cost, enabling Pan Ameri- 
can to save money on the deal. 


Labor Rates Climbing 

Labor rates are still climbing. 
PAC’s contract labor charges, which 
were $3 at the start of 1947 and went 
to $3.15 during the year, now have 
advanced to $3.75. Thus the reduction 
in man-hours through the employ- 
ment of production line methods will 
become especially significant in hold- 
ing down costs on the 4360’s, which 
will require about twice as many 
man-hours to overhaul as the 1830's 
or 2000’s. 

Material costs for the 4360, how- 
ever, are not expected to run more 
than 50% greater than for the twin- 
row engines. Engine parts took two 
jumps in 1947, one of approximately 
10% and one of approximately 12%. 
No announcement of another increase 
has been made, but no one will be 
surprised if one comes. Material costs 
on an 1830 overhaul now average 
from $1,200 to $1,600 per engine. 


Some increases in material costs 


are being occasioned by improved 
testing methods. New test equipment 
detects closer scale variances in tol- 
erances with the result that replace- 
ments of some parts now are being 
made sooner than formerly. Better 
engine service, however, more than 
off-sets such increases in costs. 

The 4360’s will run up capital in 
vestment in spare parts. As an ex 
ample, American Overseas Airlines 
order for spare parts for the engines 
for its Stratocruisers was approxi 
mately $1,000,000. 

The use of water injection in the 
4360’s on the Boeing’s and the 2800's 
on the Convair-Liners will be a 
minor item~ of increased overhaul 
costs. Carburetor overhauls, which 
now average 18 to 20 man-hours, go 
up to 26 to 28 man-hours with the 
water injection equipped power 
plants. 


Overhaul Period Increased 


For Cabin Superchargers 


The rapid progress that has been 
made in improving the reliability 
of cabin supercharging and air con- 
ditioning stands out as one of the 
more noteworthy accomplishments 
in meeting post-war transport de- 
sign standards. 

The usual siege of ironing out the 
“bugs” that inevitably pop up in new 
aircraft and new aircraft accessories 
has been relatively short-lived, es- 
pecially in view of the complicated 
character of the units involved in 
the installation of an air conditioning 
system. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion already has approved an increase 
in the overhaul period for the super- 
chargers in the L-649 Constellations 
flown by Eastern Air Lines to 625 
hours and the AiResearch Manufac- 
turing Co. has advised the Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp. that the record of 
experience has reached the point 
where overhaul time may be in- 
creased from the present 525 hours 
to 625 hours. 

The action reflects the rapidity 0! 
the progress that has been made ir 
eliminating failures in cabin super 
chargers in airline operations sinc« 
the development of the new post 
war type systems. At the start, super 
charger overhaul time was fixed a 
400 hours. About three months agi 
it was boosted to 525 hours. Now th 
latest upward adjustment, which 
based on 50,000 hours of accumulate 
time in actual airline service, make 
the supercharger overhaul perioi 
correspond to EAL’s engine overhav! 
period. 

Less experience has been obtaine! 
on the refrigeration unit, owing to 
decreased usage in the winter flying 
months, but from the record so far 
AiResearch anticipates overhaul at 
1,000 hours will be ample. The 
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trouble-free regulator, third unit in 
the system, needs only to be cleaned 
at 1,000 hours with overhaul, if nec- 
essary, at 2,000 hours. 

Replacement of parts at overhaul, 
AiResearch has found, is about the 
same as originally estimated. Pump 
trouble was the cause of the majority 
of the latest supercharger failures, 
but the pump manufacturer has de- 
cided that with proper servicing the 
pumps will equal the present over- 
haul period of the superchargers 
themselves and has approved the in- 
crease in overhaul time to 625 hours. 

Airline experience has demon- 
strated that humidity, rather than 
temperature, affects the function of 
the cabin refrigeration system. The 
high humidity conditions on the 
southern sections of Eastern’s route, 
for example, tended to fog up the 
cabin slightly. This is being corrected 
by improving the capacity of the 
water separators. 

AiResearch also found it advisable 
to beef up the disconnect housing be- 
cause its position immediately behind 
the engine made it susceptible to en- 
gine vibration. Since the modification 
no serious difficulties have been re- 
corded. 

Reports from overseas operators, 
like KLM, Air France, the Irish line 
and Qantas, have been fragmentary 
because no more than a first overhaul 
has been made on their superchargers, 
but these preliminary reports all have 
been of satisfactory operation. Qan- 


tas is expected to be a real proving 
ground for cabin air conditioning be- 
cause of the variety of conditions in 
encounters on its Sydney-London 
route. 

Cabin supercharging and air con- 
ditioning is wholly an industry de- 
velopment and in no way is a com- 
mercial adaptation of a war-time 
military project. Designers and manu- 
facturers of 98% of the cabin pres- 
sure control equipment, AiResearch 
devoted five years of pioneering re- 
search and manufacture to the de- 
velopment of the first complete cabin 
comfort system for commercial air- 
liners. The Army’s only war-time 
production in this field was the pres- 
surization of the B-29 by bleeding 
off the turbo, and it had no hand in 
devising a cabin supercharger that 
could be applied to transport use. 


Air France Completes Radio 
Communications Network 


After nearly three years of effort, 
the radio communications network 
planned by Air France in 1945 to pro- 
vide liaison between its far-flung sta- 
tions in 73 countries is virtually com- 
pleted. 

Known within the company as the 
“Network of Command,” this elab- 
orate radio-telegraph system is used 
almost exclusively for transmission 
and reception of inter-station mes- 
sages. All radio navigation and land- 





ing aids are operated by a special 
government organization. 

Key station in the network is the 
Edouard Serre Center, located in the 


suburbs of Paris. The Center is com- 
posed of two stations—one for recep- 
tion and the other for transmission— 
situated nearly two miles apart for 
technical reasons. Both are operated 
24 hours a day, using International 
Morse code. 

The receiving station comprises five 
receivers, assuring reception from sta- 
tions scattered around the world. A 
carefully planned schedule permits 
contact to be established at a fixed 
hour and for a predetermined dura- 
tion with each of Air France's princi- 
pal stations; e.g., every two hours 
with Rio de Janeiro, every hour on 
the half-hour with Algiers, six times 
daily with Saigon, etc. 

The Edouard Serre Center has 15 
directional antennas, offering a choice 
of several wave lengths in each direc- 
tion. Power of the seven transmitters 
is stepped from 800 watts to two kilo- 
watts. The Center has its own in- 
dependent auxiliary power supply, in 
case of a local power failure. 

In addition to its inter-station com- 
munications functions, the Center 
picks up messages of meteorological 
information which are re-transmitted 
by teletype to the National Meteor- 
ological Service, and also provides 
fixed-hour reception for Air France 
mail planes flying over the Atlantic 
and over Africa and Asia. 








East Coast Office 
444 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, New York 


Douglas C-54A, B & E's 
Douglas DC-3s 
Douglas C-47s 
Douglas A26s, Executive 


Grumman: G-2!s 





WORLD’S LARGEST DEALER IN AIRCRAFT, ENGINES, ACCESSORIES 
SUPPLYING LEADING AIRLINES, GOVERNMENTS THRUOUT THE WORLD 


The Following Airline Equipment is Available: 


Consolidated Catalinas and Cansos 


Noorduyns, Curtiss Commandos, Stinsons, Stearman, Vultees, Wacos 


Priced at Current Market. 


The Babb Company (Canada) Limited 
1477 Sherbrooke Street West 
Montreal, P.O., Canada 


Lockheed: Lodestars, Electras, 12s 
Beechcraft: 18s, AT-I1s, AT-7s 
Boeing: 247Ds, 314s 

Fairchild: PT-26s (New) 

North American: AT6's-ATI6 
Curtiss: C46s, Cargo & Executive 





ENGINES AVAILABLE 





Washington Office: 

Commonwealth Building—Suite 303A 
1625 K St., N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 





Pratt & Whitney: R2800-79-77-75-51-43, R1830-92-75-65-43, R1340-51-50-49-ANI, R985-ANI to 10 
Wright: 2600-29-23-22-13, R1820-87-66-60-56-52 
Rolls Royce Merlins, Allisons, Lycomings, Jacobs 
Propellers, Instruments, Radios, Accessories, Hardware 
“If we can’t supply it — it doesn’t exist’’ 


U. S. Export Registration No. 124 
1007 Airway 
Grand Central Airport 
Glendale |, California 


Cable Address: BABBCO, Los Angeles, New York 


Babb International, S. A. 
12 rue de Hesse 
Geneva, Switzerland 
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They Were 
DESTROYED 


10 PROTECT YOU. 





When imperfect aircraft engine parts 

reach the inspectors of AIRCRAFT 
ENGINE AND PARTS CORPORATION 
. +» THEY GO NO FURTHER. Imperfect 
and unsafe parts are destroyed . . . prevented 
from ever reaching you. They are simply 
TAKEN OUT OF CIRCULATION. 


























This is but one phase of AE&P’s service to the world’s 
airlines. It is your best guarantee that all WRIGHT and 
PRATT & WHITNEY engine parts and special tools shipped 
by AE&P are NEW and in PERFECT CONDITION. 


AE&P’s three warehouses contain the most comprehensive 
inventory of its kind in the world. All parts are 

properly preserved and packaged . . . can be shipped 
immediately, labeled according to customers’ requirements. 
Shipping dates are promptly advised. When necessary, AE&P 
Aeronautical Engine Engineers assist in solving problems 
of operation, overhaul, or maintenance. 


This is service . . . from inspection to technical 
assistance. Let it work for you. 


Write or wire today for the 
NEW AE&P Catalog, which 
lists engine parts and special 
tools immediately available to 
you at substantial savings. 


AE-102 





WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 
AIRCRAFT ENGINE AND PARTS 


CORPORATION 


53 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. @ CABLE ADDRESS: AIR PARTS, NEW YORK 
30 
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‘THE ADVENT of bigger commercial 

transports about two years ago 
brought with it the need for larger 
airport refueling trucks. The 1500 gal- 
lon tank truck which had been adequate 
for the DC-3 was obviously too small 
for the two and three thousand gallon 
gas loads that became the order of the 
day. 

To meet the need for greater capacity, 
the oil companies and the airlines se- 
cured the only equipment available at 
the time—surplus military semi-trailer 
units of about 4000 gallon size. Some 
effort was made to recondition these 
units but in many cases reconditioning 
appears to have consisted of a quick 
paint job. These refuelers were built to 
meet a military need under wartime 
conditions and did not conform to ac- 
cepted standards for safety. Many of 
them were war weary when retired to 
surplus. The intervening years have not 
dealt kindly with them. Leaks and 
equipment breakdowns have become a 
very serious problem. 

Adding to the complexity of the mat- 
ter is the fact that while many of the 
vehicles are owned by oil companies, 
they are operated by airports and air- 
lines. The contract between the parties 
usually specifies that routine mainte- 
nance will be done by the operator, 
while major repairs are the concern of 
the owner. This division of responsibility 
hardly makes for good maintenance. 

It would seem high time for something 
to be done about the problem. Decent 
maintenance of existing equipment 
would help, but the market is wide open 
for a properly designed refueling unit 
of adequate capacity that has been built 
for the job. It should be built so that 
maintenance can be readily accom- 
plished and so that parts that require 
regular service can be reached without 
difficulty. Thete is no lack of knowledge 
of the requirements for such a unit. The 
big need is to build them and get them 
into use before some of the assorted 
junk now in service causes a major 
catastrophe. 

- o . . 


Not only the full time safety man, se- 
curity officer or fire chief, but anyone 
who is interested in or responsible for 
accident prevention, plant or fire pro- 
tection will find the 1948 edition of 
“Best’s Safety Directory” a gold mine 
of useful and interesting information. 
This 494 page manual published by 
“Safety Engineering” magazine lists, de- 
scribes and gives sources of supply for 
all types of fire protective and safety 
equipment. The liberally cross refer- 
enced index makes it easy to find just 
what you should have to answer your 
needs. 

+ ” * > cord 

At least one airline, Pan American, 
has a rule requiring the use of only air 
powered drills around aircraft. This 
eliminates the fire hazard attendant 
upon the use of electrical equipment, 
and prevents the possibility of a short 
in the drill causing the plane on which 
it is being used becoming “hot” and 
causing a shock to personnel touching it. 
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One-Year Certificate 
Revocation Urged for Sisto 


One-year revocation of the pilot 
certificate held by Charles R. Sisto, 
former American Airlines captain, 
has been recommended by a Civil 
Aeronautics Board examiner follow- 
ing a CAB safety hearing on the in- 
verted flight of an American Airlines 
DC-4 under Sisto’s command near 
Mt. Riley, N. Mex., last October. 

Sisto “demonstrated a disregard for 
the principles of safety with respect 
to the operation of aircraft, and a 
lack of discretion and good judgment 
necessary for the holder of an air- 
man certificate with an airline trans- 
port pilot rating,” declared Examiner 
Joseph C. Caldwell, Jr., in his report. 

Investigation showed Sisto, while 
serving as check pilot, engaged and 
later disengaged the plane’s gust lock 
in flight, causing the aircraft to per- 
form half of an outside loop with 49 
passengers aboard. A crash was nar- 
rowly averted when the co-pilot, 
Melvin Logan, brought the plane out 
of its downward plunge less than 
500 feet above the ground. 

Unless exceptions to the examiner’s 
report are made by either the CAA, 
which brought the action, or by Sisto 
before Mar. 20, the examiner’s de- 
cision becomes final and the one-year 
revocation of Sisto’s pilot ticket will 
become effective on that date. 

In his decision, Examiner Caldwell 
charged that the Administrator or 
his staff was derelict in the duty 
to prosecute the complaint against 
Sisto thoroughly, by reason of CAA’s 
failure to produce Co-pilot Logan 
as a witness. “His presence should 
have been of utmost importance to 
the Administrator,” Caldwell wrote, 
“but the record is silent as to why he 
was not present to testify . . .” CAA 
lawyers prosecuting the case included 
Richard E. Elwell, general counsel; 
Glenn D. Woodmansee, CAA regional 
attorney, Los Angeles, and William A. 
Crawford, regional attorney, Fort 
Worth. 

The case involved an important 
legal issue, that of whether state- 
ments or testimony of pilots obtained 
during the course of accident investi- 
gation hearings can later be used 
against a pilot at hearings before a 
safety examiner on charges of violat- 
ing the Civil Air Regulations. Cald- 
well chose to admit such evidence, 
despite strenuous objections by Sis- 
to’s counsel. 


Deadline for Terrain Proximity 
Indicators Extended to May 15 


Due to procurement and installa- 
tion difficulties experienced by sev- 
eral airlines in equipping their fleets 
with absolute terrain proximity in- 
dicators, deadline for completion of 
such installations has been extended 
from Feb. 15 to May 15. 

The extension, requested by the 
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PAA Radar Unit—C°P* 4. 


Rogerson (left), 

PAA pilot, and Peter J. Sammon, vet- 

eran PAA aircraft radio engineer, in- 

spect the forward antenna of the air- 

line's new radar warning device. Inset 
shows cockpit warning dial. 


airlines, will obviate the necessity of 
establishing special installation lines, 
which would have been expensive to 
the carriers both in labor costs and 
airplane lay-up time. 

Just before the deadline was post- 
poned, Pan American Airways an- 
nounced development of a new radar 
warning unit which it is installing 
on its planes. The warning device, 
part of an improved radar altimeter, 
was designed by Peter J. Sammon, 
aircraft radio engineer for PAA’s 
Latin American Division, and is be- 
ing built for PAA by Gables Engi- 
neering, Inc., Miami. 

The warning indicator on the in- 
strument panel, tells the pilot in 
bright red numerals his exact alti- 
tude whenever he descends beyond 
a pre-set terrain clearance. The de- 
vice has five settings; 2,000, 1,000, 500, 
400 and 300 feet. Each visual warn- 
ing also is accompanied by an aural 
warning conveyed through the pilot’s 
earphones. 

The two-range radar altimeter to 
which the warning device is con- 
nected gives exact altitude readings 
from zero to 8,000 feet. 


FCC to Issue Licenses 
For Terrain Indicators 


The Federal Communications Com- 
mission has announced that it is pre- 
pared to receive applications and 
issue licenses (in accordance with 
previous arrangements making 420- 
460 megacycle band available tempo- 
rarily for aeronautical navigational 
altimeters) for use of this band in 
operation of terrain proximity in- 
dicators. 

FCC has set a deadline of Feb. 15, 
1950, after which the aeronautical 





services are to vacate the 420-460 
mec. band. Manufacturers and oper- 
ators are urged by FCC to take 
“immediate action” on development 
and procurement of replacement 
equipment designed for operation in 
the permanently assigned 4200-4400 
me. band. 


Plane Seat Comfort Study 
Initiated by AIA Committee 


A research study of airplane seat 
comfort has been initiated by the 
Aircraft Industries Association’s 
Committee on Aircraft Research and 
Testing. K. R. Jackman, chief test 
engineer for Consolidated Vultee Air- 
craft Corp., will head the project. 

Since it is already known that 
plane vibration transmitted to the 
springs of a seat contributes to. the 
air traveler’s fatigue, the group cur- 
rently is testing glass wool seats with 
no springs. Good results have been 
reported. 

The project will cover all phases 
of seats, both for pilots and passen- 
gers, including seat positions, fittings, 
contours and insulation from plane 
structure. 

A West Coast sub-committee of the 
research group is beginning an ex- 
haustive study of airport noises, 
which have been the object of con- 
siderable public criticism in urban 
centers. A search for protective fin- 
ishes to prevent erosion on high speed 
aircraft also is being conducted by 
the West Coast group. 


New Footrest for Transports 
Developed by Hardman Firm 


A new footrest for the airline trav- 
eler which is quickly adjustable to 
fit the tallest man or the shortest 





woman has been developed and in- 
corporated in new airliner chair de- 
signs by the Hardman Manufactur- 
ing Co. of South Gate, Calif. 

Fixed to the bottom of the forward 
seat, the new footrest rolls back and 
forth in an eight-inch channel and is 
adjusted to suit the passenger by 
means of a button release located on 
the back of the forward chair. When 
the button is pressed the footrest is 
forced to the outer limit by a shock 
cord. The passenger then pushes the 
rest to the desired position and re- 
leases the button which locks the 
footrest. 

The design eliminates the vibration 
usually transmitted from the floar 
to the feet by stationary footrests. 
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Improved Spark Plug 

AC Spark Plug Division of General 
Motors Corp., ‘Flint, Mich., has de- 
veloped a new aviation spark plug 
(AC-181) for commercial engines 


AVIATION SPARK PLUG 





designed to assure better perform- 
ance at higher ceilings and leaner 
fuel mixtures. It employs a one- 
piece aluminum oxide insulator, 
heavy platinum alloy electrodes and 
built-in resistor. Approved by the 
CAA and the Air Force, the new 


. . 
New Equipment 
plug has been recommended by Pratt 
& Whitney for use on all its engines 
from the R-1690 to the Wasp Major 


(R-4360). 
* 


Temperature Transducer 


G. M. Giannini & Co. of Los Angeles 
has developed a new temperature 
transducer .designed for telemetering 
applications where space is limited. 
Only one inch in diameter and of 
negligible weight, the transducer em- 
ploys a _temperature-sensitive bi- 
metallic element encased in a small 
tube, which rotates a standard mi- 
crotorque potentiometer. Any change 
in position of the element due to the 
slightest temperature variations, re- 
sults in large voltage outputs from 
the potentiometer. These voltage out- 
puts are large enough for recording 
with oscillographs, galvanometer- 
recorders and telemetering systems. 

The device, for example, can sup- 
ply ambient temperature at the alti- 
tude of an aircraft to a telemetering 
transmitter for reception and record- 
ing on the ground. It is also useful 
for transmitting compartment and 
fuel temperatures. 

The transducer, Type 4911, has a 
standard resistance of 5,000 ohms, 
but resistances running from 100 to 
20,000 ohms are available. 


Micro Sensitive Relay 

A new micro sensitive relay, Model 
No. 143X, has been introduced by 
Manning, Maxwell 
& Moore, Inc. 
Bridgeport, Conn 
Utilizing the Mic- 
rosen Balance 
principle, the relay 
provides a full out- 
put change of 5 
milliamperes for a 2 micro-ampere 
input change and is equipped with 
a mechanical range adjustment for 
setting the operating point at the 
desired input level. Typical input 
applications are thermocouple poten- 
tials, barrier layer photocells, ioni- 
zation gauges, and strain gauges. 

» 


Portable Repair Shop 

A motorized, completely equipped 
portable repair shop for on-the-spot 
repairs anywhere is announced by 
Wyzenbeek & Staff, Inc., 838 W. Hub- 
bard St., Chicago 22, Ill. It is an orig- 
inal type of flexible shaft machine 
mounted on a compact, easily trans- 
port cabinet containing 25 accessory 
tools and a large number of supplies 
Power is supplied by a 1/3 h. p 
motor. Further information and price 
may be had by addressing the manu- 
facturer. 














of the original A.A.F. price. 





USair C-46 “CARGOLINER”—Re-engineered to COMMERCIAL 


Standards 














Participate in our 


“GROUP LICENSING PLAN” and SAVE! 


USair’s “Group Plan” provides for the pooling of individual orders into groups for 
production economy. This Group Plan offers you an NC’d CARGOLINER at 
$23,595 fly-away Niagara Falls, completely modified and licensed under our specifi- 
cations in C.A.A. Type Certificate No. 789. This is your opportunity to own the 
most highly efficient NC’d transport aircraft ever offered, at a cost of less than 8% 


Prompt Delivery on Early Orders! 
Write or Phone for Complete Information 


, United Services for Air, Ine. 


Holders of the First and Only C-46 Model A&D CAA Type 


Certificate *789 


P. O. Box 409, Niagara Falls Municipal Airport 
NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 
Phone: Niagara Falls 3721 


Cable Address: USAIR 


C-46 “CARGOLINER" has: 
¢ 1500 miles range with reserve. 
© 215 MPH cruising specd. 

© 45,000 Ibs. gross weight. 


e Over 8 tons useful load. 


e Less than 5c per ton per mile 


direct cost. 

©2540 cubic feet of cargo 
space. 

* Four-engine capacity, twin- 
mt cates economy. : ‘ uh 


‘¢ Excellent single engine per-— a 








formance at full gross weight. 
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50% More Travelers Enter 
U.S. by Plane Than by Ship 


By Kerra SAUNDERS 


Passengers entering U.S. territory 
from foreign countries by air during 
the year 1947 exceeded surface vessel 
entries by nearly 50%, according to 
records of the U.S. Bureau of 
Customs. 

In fact, there seemed to be some 
indication in Customs figures that the 
steamship may never again equal or 
surpass the airplane as a vehicle for 
bringing travelers into this country. 

Of course, the relatively poor show- 
ing of vessel travel last year was 
doubtless due in part to the fact that 
passenger steamer service has not 
yet recovered from the effects of the 
war, but the fact remains that the 
number of air passengers disembark- 
ing at U.S. airports of entry last year 
topped the number entering by sur- 
face vessels during the prewar fiscal 
year of 1939-1940. 

Here are the figures as they appear 
in Customs Bureau records: 

Inspections of vessels arriving in 
U.S. parts from foreign countries dur- 
ing the 12 months ended last Dec. 
31 totaled 55,395, and the number of 
ship passengers 616,736. Incoming air- 
craft inspected by customs represen- 
tatives in the same period totaled 
62,289, and the number of air pas- 
sengers inspected was 901,318. 

Thus, nearly 15% more aircraft 
than vessels were inspected during 
1947, but air passengers outnumbered 


waterborne passengers by over 50% 
Full significance of these figures is 
seen in a comparison with Customs 
Bureau records for the prewar fiscal 
year of 1939-1940, when 64,280 vessels 
and 8,349 aircraft were inspected, and 
air passengers totaled only 78,542, 
against 849,966. 

According to these figures, there 
were nearly 15% fewer vessels in- 
spected last year than during the pre- 
war year, while passengers inspec- 
tions dropped by more than 25% 
This was indicative of the over- 
whelming preponderance of cargo 
ships and the absence from service of 
many of the prewar luxury liners. 
At present, only 42 passenger vessels 
are in service between Europe and 
Mediterranean ports and United 
States and Canadian ports, and many 
of them are small vessels carrying 
fewer than 100 passengers. Before the 
war, 69 vessels were in service to 
Europe and 20 to the Mediterranean 
area. 

Aircraft inspections for 1939-1940 
equaled only about 12% of surface 
vessel inspections, and air passengers 
added up to only about 10% of vessel 
passengers. Aircraft inspections since 
that year have increased by nearly 
700% and air passenger inspections 
are up nearly 1,100%. 

Surface vessels had their best traffic 
year in fiscal 1938, when they brought 
1,164,968 passengers into this country. 


As more passenger steamers are put 
back into service on international 
runs during the next two or three 
years, they may get somewhere near 
this figure again, but it is not likely 
that the gains they may make will 
be at the expense of the international 
airlines. 

It should be pointed out that the 
figures in the Customs records reflect 
not only the arrivals of steamships 
and airliners from foreign soil but 
also the passengers coming in on 
small vessels plying across the Great 
Lakes, the St. Lawrence and the Rio 
Grande and those crossing the Cana- 
dian and Mexican borders on non- 
scheduled and private aircraft. 

If only those air passengers enter- 
ing at such airports of entry as 
Miami, La Guardia, San Juan, Hono- 
lulu and New Orleans are counted 
(and the great majority of these may 
be assumed to be airline passengers), 
the number of incoming air pas- 
sengers clearly exceeds the number 
of entries by surface vessels of all 
descriptions. 

At New York, world’s largest port, 
aircraft inspections last year more 
than doubled steamship inspections— 
11,237 of the former against 4,446 of 
the latter—but the ocean liners clung 
to superiority over the airliners by 
the margin of 315,268 passengers 
against 254,582. 


AA Issues Travel Booklet 


American Airlines travel agents 
and ticket offices are distributing a 
new eight-page pamphlet titled 
“Things to Know Before You Go,” 
which contains much simplified in- 
formation for travelers planning 
foreign air trips. The booklet is 
expected to simplify the work of 
agents who have to deal extensively 
with the public. 











Airport Ferry—4 ferry boat service being operated be- 


tween downtown Boston and Logan Inter- 


national Airport by Boston Waterways, Inc., 
district within 7 minutes of the airport, compared with 25-35 
minutes often required by ground transportation through con- 
gested streets. Boats leave every 20 minutes in both directions 
between 7:20 a.m. and 7:00 p.m. with fare of 35c. 


brings the business 


on the right above. 
Loads have 


been averaging approximately 70 passengers daily during the 


March 1, 1948 


four months the service has been in operation. 
two boats which cost slightly under $17,000 each, fully equipped. 
While the ferry service has not been profitable to date, the com- 
pany expects income to pick up with increased summer travel. 
Comfortable interior of the ferry boats is shown in the view 





Company has 


Boston Waterways is headed by B. L. Fair- 
bank, who was in American Airlines’ traffic department in Boston 
and Detroit, 


1935-46. 
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Passenger Traffic Declined 
On Half of Airlines in '47 


Nine of the 18 certificated domestic 
trunkline carriers transported fewer 
passengers last year than in 1946, and 
10 of them flew fewer revenue pas- 
senger miles, official figures now on 
file with the Civil Aeronautics Board 
reveal. 

Even so, the industry totals in both 
categories were up from the previous 
year, and five carriers—American, 
Capital, Eastern, TWA and United— 
reported more than 1,000,000 passen- 
gers, as against only two—American 
and United—who could claim such 
volume in 1946. 

These five had 68% of the total 
passenger volume—8,561,401 out of 
12,621,960—and flew 75% of the total 
revenue passenger miles—4,556,580,- 
000 out of 6,054,955,000. 

Mail ton miles of the 18 carriers 
fell a little below the 1946 total, but 
express was up about 5 million ton 
miles and freight was up 16.3 million 
ton miles. Of the total 28 million ton 
miles of express flown by the 18 car- 
riers, 86.9% were flown by American, 
Capital, EAL, NWA, UAL, and TWA. 
with United in first place with 6,- 
748,060. 

American led the way in air freight, 
with 11,178,731 ton miles, and Amer- 
ican, United, TWA, Eastern and Cap- 
ital accounted for 87% of the total 
ton miles flown. 

Average passenger load factor of 
the 18 airlines for the year 1947 was 
65.7%, as against an average of 78.7% 
for 1946. (See table on page 36.) 


NWA, BOAC Establish 
Round-the-World Service 


Northwest Airlines and _ British 
Overseas Airways Corporation, con- 
necting at New York and also at 
Shanghai, have signed an interline 
agreement establishing a round-the- 
world service at a combined fare of 
$1,700, said to be well below any 
combination of single fares for a 
comparable service. 

The two-carrier trip around the 
world can be made in less than eight 
days or it can be stretched out over 
a period of weeks, since the ticket 
allows layover privileges at any place 
enroute, making possible numerous 
side trips. 


C &S to Use Pre-Printed 
Tickets on Heavy Routes 
Pre-printed tickets, designed to 
save time, simplify ticketing and get 
a personalized message across to the 
traveling public, will go into use 
shortly between high-density traffic 
points served by Chicago and South- 
ern Air Lines. At the same time, C 
& S will begin using a simplified pre- 
printed form designed to cut to a 
minimum the work involved in on- 
line excess baggage collections. 
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2-in-1 Office—C apital Airlines’ 

ticket counter and 
reservations department in Baltimore, 
formerly in two separate locations, have 
been consolidated with benefits to the 
airline in economies and to the traveling 
public in speedier service. Pigeon-hole 
rack behind ticket counter (above) holds 
all flight information relative to flights 
originating in Baltimore, and counter 
agents can easily tell at a glance each 
passenger's itinerary without any refer- 
ence to the reservations department. 
Pigeon-hole rack is also available to tele- 
phone sales agents in reservations de- 
partment on other side of the wall 
(right). During certain periods, tele- 
phone calls are accepted at counter so 
that one agent may act as both reserva- 

tionist and ticket agent. 














Traffic Offices 


American Aijrlines has closed its 
Hollywood traffic office, and E. O. Mor- 
gan, district sales manager, has been 
transferred to the Los Angeles office as 
assistant district sales manager. 

California Eastern Airways has moved 
its Los Angeles traffic offices, which were 
located in the office of Alvin P. Adams 
& Associates, to its own new quarters 
at 1250 Wilshire Boulevard. 

Northwest Airlines’ new international 
traffic office at 1510 H Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C., is under construction 
with work scheduled for completion in 
March. The office will serve as Wash- 
ington headquarters for the NWA sys- 
tem, with passengers for both domestic 
and international flights to be processed 
there. Quarters will contain a ticket 
office, private office for the district traffic 
manager, conference room, an office for 
the traffic staff, reservations center and 
publicity office. The staff will number 
approximately 30 persons. 

Plans for the office were drawn by 
Holabird & Root, Chicago architects, who 
also designed NWA’s offices at Chicago, 
Detroit and Milwaukee. Contractor is 








William P. Lipscomb Co., Inc., of Wash- 
ington. 

In preparation for starting service over 
its Detroit-Washington route extension 
NWA is setting up traffic and reserva- 
tions offices in the Park Building, corne: 
of Fifth Avenue and Smithfield Avenue 
Pittsburgh. The company also is setting 
up a ticket counter in the lobby of the 
nearby Frick Building. 

Pan American Airways is moving its 
Latin American Division general traffic 
offices from the Aviation Building ir 
Coconut Grove to larger quarters 
1850 Delaware Parkway, across from th 
division’s executive offices near Mian 
International Airport. The building, 
which contains approximately 7,000 s 
ft. of floor space, has been renovated | 
PAA at cost of $20,000. 

Peruvian International Airways his 
opened its own ticket counter in the 
rotunda of the International Terminal 
of La Guardia Airport. 

Philippine Air Lines has moved iis 
New York offices from 75 West St. to 
511 Fifth Ave. 

Philippine Air Lines has begun con- 
struction on a new ticket office located 
on San Francisco’s Union Square, where 
five other airline ticket offices already 
are located. 
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New Services 











Domestic ° 


American Airlines on Feb. 23 added a 
new daily round-trip DC-4 service be- 
tween Cleveland and St. Louis, with 
Flight 143 leaving Cleveland at 12:20 
p.m. and returning Flight 144 leaving 
St. Louis at 6:35 p.m. 

California Eastern Airways has added 
St. Louis to its Los Angeles-Newark 
flights and has announced that an ad- 
ditional daily flight over this route will 
be established this spring. 

Delta Air Lines expects to start serv- 
ing New Orleans from the east on Apr. 
1, opening its new cut-off route from 
Meridian to New Orleans, via Hatties- 
burg. Services will include a DC-4 
express flight out of Cincinnati. 

Eastern Air Lines inaugurated service 
to Bowling Green, Ky., on Route 10, 
Feb. 16, and planned to start service to 
Florence, S. C., Mar. 1. 

National Airlines has begun serving 
Panama City, Fla., on Route 39. 

Parks Air Transport reportedly is 
shooting for June 1 to activate two of 
its certificated regional routes, one be- 
tween Sioux City, Ia., the other be- 
tween Milwaukee and St. Louis. 

Piedmont Airlines inaugurated service 
Feb. 20 over its certificated regional 
route running from Wilmington, N. C., 
to Cincinnati, via Pinehurst, Charlotte, 
Asheville, Tri-Cities and Lexington. A 
second route, from New Bern, N. C., to 
Louisville, Ky., was opened Feb. 27. 


Pioneer Air Lines increased its two 
daily round-trip flights serving Plain- 
view and Mineral Wells to three on 
Feb. 15, and at the same time instituted 
a number of schedule revisions so as to 
allow passengers more time for busi- 
ness in trade centers. 

Trans-Texas Airways has opened serv- 
ice from Eagle Pass to Brownsville, via 
Laredo, Harlingen and Mission-Mc- 
Allen-Edinburg. 

TWA was expecting to inaugurate 
service Mar. 1 to Quincy, IIl., Hannibal, 
Mo., and Springfield, O., serving both 
Quincy and Hannibal through the 
Quincy airport. 


International 


Air France will increase its New York- 
Paris schedules from five to six round- 
rip flights weekly, beginning Mar. 22, 
vith daily service scheduled to com- 
nence Sunday, Apr. 11. The French 
ine expects to begin operations into 
soston Apr. 14. 

Pan American Airways will operate 
our daily round-trip flights on the 
Yew York-Bermuda run during’ Easter 
eason, Mar. 18-Apr. 7 

Philippine Air Lines tentatively plans 
o inaugurate DC-6 service between San 
rancisco and Manila on May 1, shift- 
ig its DC-4’s to service beyond Manila. 
SABENA Belgian Air Lines Inaugu- 
ited an all-cargo service between New 
‘ork and Brussels on Feb. 19, with 
und-trip flights scheduled every five 
ivs thereafter. 

TWA plans to start service into 
asra, Iraq, on Persian Gulf Mar. 2. 
tart of service into Calcutta has been 
definitely postponed “because of con- 
itions over which TWA has no control.” 
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on Springtime Traffic Memo 

oon 
a ; Step up your sales by selling Spring travel on 
e a Delta. Winter still chills the north, but Spring 
es if has come to balmy Miami, to Charleston where 
b? : azaleas bloom, to Sea Island, Savannah, Jack- 
Be 5 sonville and New Orleans—all Delta points 
Be just a few hours away. ‘ 
a ~ Fast Deltaliner flights, with convenient con- 
[% ug nections from all the nation, make it 
Ps y easier to sell business and vacation travel 
ac south in Spring. 
ee 
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U. S. Domestic Airline Traffic for Calendar 1947 

































































me 
All Ameri } seers cece To ee 38,557 33.790| eee 72,308 325,927 | 22.2%) 1,749,273) 
American 2,786, 1,379, 323,000 | 1,967,435,000 | 70.1%] 6,906,562) 5,144,377 /,178,731| 157,145,020 | 259,731,680 | 60.5% 98, 
Breniff 569, 199,634,000] 324,267,000 | 61.6% 777,811 | 827,913) 475,437) 21,273,406 | 35,933,753 | 59.2%) 11,024,158) 
SS Capi tal-PCA 1,093.68 470,000 | $34,602,000 | 54.0% 642,039 | 2,034,636 | 2,433,202 31.982. 793 67,321,490 | 47.5%) 16,236,556 
Caribbean . 4&,198,000 9,550,000 43.9% 4,959 eoeee 7. 350.2 5, 888 9.1% 33. 
cas 262, 111,643,000 190,996,000 | 58. 5% 386, 764 662,443} 388,025) 12,370,090 | 26,852,8 wf 7,083, 
Colonial 135,623 37,854,000 61,603,000 | 61.4% 75,940 60,075 7. 3,961,677 | 5,956,702 | 66.9%) 3,117,392 
Continental | °170, 8,926,000} 106,291,000} 55.4% 174,006 85,488} 137,133) 6,176,459 | 12,225,670 | 50.5% 5,156,958) 
ta 497, 201,048,000 331,433,000 | 60.7% 75% ,802 775,821| 876,129 a rid at's 373 3:3 11,840, 
tern 1,734,902}  88%,300,000 | 1,467,480,000 | 60.3%/ 3,461,663| 3,772,010 [°2.336,880) °99,618, 2555 | *48. 66,050,900 
Hawaiian 307,312 42,635,000 56,314,000 | 75.7% 35.639 115,77%| 628,22) 4,451, 5) 7,129,764 | 62.06 2,677,988) 
Inland 78,252 27,810,000 43,038,000 | 64.6% 95,729 bb 119 27,852 2190080 &, 589,996 | 63.2%) 2,219,332 
269,023} 81,873,000] 132,329,000| 61.9% 230,865) 152,486) 112,925) 8,526,961 | 14,098,608 | 60.98) 6, 578,538 
‘Bational 307,627 157,343,000 58, Ss. 507,535 692,539| 525,144; 17,607,051 | 42,478,038 | m.5% 9.159.554 
‘Bortheast 325,172 62,142,000 121,287,000] 51.2% 63,593} 121,086 65,037) 5,822,960 | 12,036,188 | 46.4% 3.937.578 
Borthvest 643,708 | 346,873,000| $02,731,000] 69.9%] 2,112,007] 1,699,688] 951.655) 37.979.79%| 63,226,838) 60.1%) 16,817,021) 
1,066,833 617,883,000 | 1,233,977,000 | 66.3% 7,607,219 | $,460,025| 4,920,493] 97,184,85% | 154,696,288 | 62.8%) 48,788,787 
Uni ted 1,917,145 | 1,186,604,000 | 1,575,106,000/ 75.3%| 8,411,061] 6,768,060 [1,091,734 139,508,451 | 231,140,082 | 60.¥%) 58,919.71 
Western 405, 166, 396,000 46 000 | 62.0% 637,178] 398,923} #1,395] 17,916,900 | 3,038,050 | 57.7%] 7,353,644 
TOTALS h2 621,960 | 6,054,955,000 | 9,214, 4us,000| 65.7%] 32,923,929 [28,620,173 |%.607,485) 687,009,812 2.217,829,350) 56.m6) 316,700, 489 
* Figure] for month of Upcember was estimated, 


U. S. Domestic Airline Traffic for December 
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GAOL ES 
Ne eg Pins Tat 
ver eoee oove lees 2.933 1,913 eee 4 B46 15,465 | 2.3% 120,276 131,952 | 91.2% 
167,267 | 85,277,000 | 132,179,000 | 64.9% 629,487 | 577,997 |1,497.275| 11,109,806 | 18,853,898 | 58.9% 3,860,206 / %,027,357 | 92.1% 
bb, 671 | 16,256,000 28,650,000 | 58.7% 89,743} 92,281 80,060} 1,819,253 | 3,395,446 | 53.6%) 922,508 913,292 | 97.1% 
71,141 | 19,842,000 37,135,000 | 53.4% 92,479 | 211,086 ee, 216 ae &,681,400 | 5¥.3%| 1,189,760 | 1,267,659 | 91.1% 
6,419 410,000 851,000 | 48.28 Tl ccce 637 +333 76,859 | 7 33,636 33,933 | 99.1% 
20,13: 8,278,000 16,031,000 | 1.4 38.79%) 62,731 49,40 990,176 | 2,071,275 | 45.9% 578,75: 611,845 | 94. 
7.8 2,267,000 3,719,000 | 60.% 6,438 4,673 196 3a i355 366,649 | 65.8% £901198 207,919 et 
11,800% 4,366,000 9,223,000 | 47.3% 16,475] 10,099 19,191 9.729 | 1,054,662 | 43.9% be? , 362 6b ,655 | 96.8% 
39,718 | 16,164,000 31,960,000 | 50.64 102,538} 105,083 | 180,711} 1,903,762 | 4,379,001 | 43.5%) 1,146,692 | 1,231,860 | 92.8% 
165,262} 88,575,000 | 156,522,000 | 56.6% 387,113 | 460,394 | 275,000% +750 ,000°} 20,344,150 | &3.0%4 &,396,589 | %,560,217 | 93.7% 
30,324}  %,17%,000 5,719,000 | 72.% 5,661] 14,032 67,313 434 378 681,013 | 63.0% 265,317 192,205 | 98.9% 
5,581 2,045,000 3,706,000 | 55.2% 10,798 5.230 2,102 23,783 388,317 | 55.1% 195,210 197,760 | 98.7% 
19,232 5,886,000 10,009,000 | 58.8% 23,322] 17,640 17,85% s4bl | 1,080,970 | 59.8% $09,217 534,750 | 94.3% 
20,005 9,637,000 18,224,000 | 52.9% 32.717] 57.359 78,568; 1,154,343 | 2,938,679 | 39.3% 588, 325 618,953 | 94.9% 
20,394 3,827,000 7,955,000 | 48.1% 7,817} 11,443 10,868 599 737,986 | 53.5% 265,129 315,188 | 61.9% 
37,260} 21,170,000 37,292,000 | 56.8% 252,407 | 203,612 | 141,165) 2,664,704 | 4,732,533 | 56.3%| 1,187,663 | 1,215,912 |90.u% 
85,532 | 69,686,000 | 109,797,000 | 63.9%/ 1,105,267] 573,435 | 627,597/ 9,016,926 | 13,562,045 | 66.5%) 4%,220,528 | 4%, 539,667 | 90.68 
113,247] 67,106,000 | 100,344,000 | 66.9% .820| 775,123 |1,.139,494| 9,133,767 | 15,095,216 | 60.5%| 4,370,063 | 4%, 485,6m [91.9% 
23,804] 9,681,000 | 18,052,000 | 53.6% B6,051 | 29,868 | 45,148] 1,088,679 | 2,080,378 | 50.46] 531,047 546 806 193.9% 
889,868 | 434,627,000 | 727,368,000 | 59.8%|  3,643,97% p.23%.153 &, 538,570) 52,504,408 | 96,495,923 | Sh.Wf) 25,018,419 | 26,082,583 | 92.8 
Final figures for East@rn Air Lines -4 Month|of November, |1947: 
Freight ton-niles 257,430; Total | ton-mijes revenue tfaffic 6,28}, 257; # afailable ter les used 47.)4 
* Estimated 


U. S. International Airline Traffic for December 
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American 4,483 3.75%,000 6,168,000 | 60.9% 7,729 2,081 673,660 | 1,316,128 | 51.2% 173,167 | 94.0% 
Amer. O'Seas| 3,788 | 10,876,000 | 18,869,000 | 57.6%) 193,121 | 23,584 1,992,396 | 2,501,397 | 63.7% $25,539 | 93.5% 
cas Qed 647,000 1,850,000 | 34.9% SM heccecs 74,112 211,892 | 34.9% 42,470 mi 
Colonial 914 728,000 1,564,000 | 46.5% 1,098 135 77,00% 161,951 | 67.6% 55,832 | 78.1% 
Eastern 1,451 1,509,000 3,630,000 | 41.9% 6,56 1. eeee ° ° 498 , 208 ° 65,019 [100.0% 
National 2,25 776,000 1,617,000 | 47.9% 7 bs «00 39,196]... 120,457 265,383 | 45.46 35,836 | 98.9% 
Northwest 1,848 3,462,000 7,589,000 | 65.66] 109,185 | 15,267 6,065} 47,621 $53,284] 1,135,295 | 48.7% x 329,055 | 99.9% 
Pan American 
Latin Amer, 55,238 | 49,293,000 | 93,018,000 | 52.9%] 347,845 | 51,061 [1,597,007]... .]| 7,234,665] 13,162,101 | 54.1% [255,925 | 2,614,016 | 97.64 
Atlantic 7.365 | 22,229,000 | 30,638,000 | 72.66] 332,996 | 69,612 | &3¥,302]....| 3,232,765] 5,5i6,694] 58.9% | 998.379 962,154 | 96.7% 
Pacific 7,558 23,357,000 31,988,000 | 73.0% 399,621 15,539 Feet see 3,117,785 | 5,027,822 | 62.0% |1,296,693 | 1,180,557 | 99.9% 
Alaska 1,942 2,399,000 4,709,000 | 50.9% 63,08 |. .e- 127,266, .... 430 , 686 737,363 | 58.4% | 176,482 211,016 | 76.3% 
bid 5,072 | 15,769,000 | 25,313,000 | 62.3%] 262,30 | 89,924 | 297,211]... .] 2,451,923] %,224,208| 58.0% | 620,295 829,694 | 96.7% 
United 1,375 3,300 ,000 5,237,000 | 63.0% WB,1W6 |. we 6,703} . +. s 393, 522 $49,256 | 71.7% | 153,600 148,800 [00.0% 
TOTALS 94,493 | 136,099,000 | 232,190,000 | 59.9%/ 1,773,021 | 267,203 [5,025,762] 318,375] 19,852,479 | 35,355,838 | 56.9% | 7,208,256 | 7,173,155 | 96.0% 
Final figures for Eastern Air Lined -- Month of Noventier, 1947: 
Fr@ight ton-mile@ 20,378; Soeal ton-mfles revenue traffic 132,339; % gvailabdle jton-miles usdd 26.5% 
* Figurps not yet available 
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Classified 


Aduertising 


The rates for advertising in this section are as follows: “Help Wanted,” “Positions Wanted,” 


“Aircraft Wanted or 


For Sale,” and all other classifications $1.00 a line, minimum charge 


$4.00. Estimate bold face heads 30 letters and spaces per line; light body face 40 per line; 


box num 


bers add two lines. Terms, cash with order. Forms 
lication date. Rates for display advertisements upon request. 


‘close 20 days as pub- 
Address all rrespondence 


to Classified es Department, AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATIONS. 1 1317 F Street 
ashington 4, D. C. 


N. W., W 





FOR SALE 


POSITION WANTED 





NORTH AMERICAN B25-J AIRPLANE NL 
licensed, 149 hrs. total time. Ship now be- 
ing converted in our Air Line shops to a 
PLUSH EXECUTIVE AIRPLANE. Will ac- 
commodate Crew and Six passengers with 
baggage. Luxury conveniences including 
lavatory. MAKE US YOUR BEST OFFER. 
R. G. Schorling, CONTINENTAL AIR LINES, 
{NC., Stapleton Airfield, Denver 7, Colorado. 





FOR SALE—Twin Engine D-18-S Beech- 
craft. Total time engines and aircraft 
481:00 simce new. Five beautifully up- 
holstered reclining chairs. Completely 
equipped for instrument and night opera- 
tion. Dual ADF, Lear UT-6 transmitter, 
range receiver, marker beacon’ receiver. 
This airplane powered with Pratt & Whit- 
ney R-985-AN-4 engines. Excellent condi- 
tion throughout. Price upon request. Box 
No. 604, AMERICAN AVIATION, 1317 F S8t., 
N. W., Washington 4, D. C. 








FOR SALE C-54 A 


@ JUST LICENSED 
@ CARGO INTERIOR 
@ 3600 TOTAL HOURS 
@P&W R 2000-7 ENGINES 
@ ENGINES—JUST MAJORED 
@ ALL MOD. COMPLETED 
@ FUSELAGE TANKS 
Box No. 603, American Aviation, 
1317 F St., N. W., Washington 4, D. C. 
































FOR 


SALE 
By 
AMERICAN 


AIRLINES, INC. 


43-02 Ditmars Bivd. 
ASTORIA, L. I., NEW YORK 


@ Douglas DC-3 Airplane Parts, Acces- 
sories and Ground Equipment 


@ Wright G-102 (C9GB, R-1820) Engine 
Parts, Accessories and Components 


@P&W R-1830-92 Engine Parts, Acces- 
sories and Components 


ALSO 


@ Douglas DC-4 Airplane Parts and 
Accessories and Ground Equipment 


@ P&W R-2000-13 Engine Parts, Acces- 
sories and Components (many of 
which are interchangeable with R- 
2000-7-9-11 Engines). 








These inventories are available for in- 
pection at our warehouses at Astoria, 
L. L., New York, Tulsa, Oklahoma and 
Fort Worth, Texas, and offered F.O.B. 
these points for domestic shipment at 


very attractive pricx 


Prompt attention will be given to all 

requests for quotations directed to the 

attention of the Director of ——— 

Sales at the above address. Wri 

ae or Telephone _ A 
1000). 








ADMINISTRATION. 


Established 1923 











rch 1, 1948 





WORLD-WIDE distributors of multi-engine transport type aircraft, 
engines, their components and accessories. Agent for WAR ASSETS 
Write, wire or telephone your requirements. 





LT, BLO OSE CoMnaNyY 


39-01 Main Street, Flushing, L.1., N. Y., Cable Address: AIRAMBROSE. 
Branch Warehouse: Oakland Municipal Airport, Oakland, Calif. 
Agents for Frank Ambrose Aviation (Canada) Ltd., Dorval Airport, Montreal, Canada 
and Frank Ambrose Aviation, S. A. Panama City, R. P. 
U. S. Export License No. 191 





PILOT-MECHANIC 2675 accident-free 
hours as pilot; CAA certificated mechanic 
CAA class 1 physical. Married. Two years 
college; 242 years specialized aviation train- 
ing. 

RATINGS: Commercial pilot, single, multi, 
land, flight instructor, instrument ratings. 
A&E mechanic. All ground instructor rat- 
ings. Parachute rigger. FCC radio-phone 
license. 

FLYING EXPERIENCE: Air Transport 
Command veteran, 901 hours C54 trans- 
Pacific, some twin-engine transport time. 
One year flight instructor CPT, Navy. 220 
hrs. instrument: 73 actual, 93 link, 54 hood. 
400 hrs. night. Mature judgment. Success- 
ful prewar selling, advertising business ex- 
perience. Spartan graduate A&E, Airport 
Management Courses. Desire job as pilot, 
salesman, airport manager or where quali- 
fications can best be used. Ed W. Hamann, 
1403 Rockford, Tulsa, Okla. 





Airline Captain, 33, flying in 6th year 
first pilot major airline; 4 years check-pilot 
& instructor DC4-DC3. Desires permanent 
base southern United States, preferably 
southwest, or southern California, account 
health of child. All Ratings. 6700 hrs. Fair 
knowledge Spanish. Box No. 602, American 
Aviation, 1317 F Street, N. W., Washington 
4, D. C. 





Ex-Santa Fe capt. desires position in 
aviation. ATR single and multi eng. land 
1050 to 6600 hp. B.A. degree commerce and 
finance. Age 30. Married. C. Krauser, 7842 
Bleriot Ave., Los Angeles 45, Calif. 

















WORLD'S PREMIER AIRPLANE FABRIC 


FLICHTEX FABRICS, INC. 


e 93 WORTH ST. 



















e NEW YORK 13, XN. Y. 


Exp al Representativ 
AVIQUIPO, Inc 


25 Beaver Street 
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WINGS OF 
YESTERDAY 








25 Years Ago 





In military air service appropriations 
for the fiscal year 1923-24, $6,386,000 was 
allowed for experimentation, research, 
and production; $300,000 for improve- 
ment of stations, hangars, and gas 
plants; $590,000 for helium experimen- 
tation. 

* * ~ * 

Wright Aeronautical Corp. was to re- 
sume the development and manufacture 
of complete airplanes sometime in 
March, 1923. 

* ” * * 

A new project was being considered 
by the British Air Ministry whereby 
all British airways would be operated 
by a single corporation, adequately 
financed and being assured of continu- 
ing contracts for period of 10 years. 


10 Years Ago 





(In AMERICAN AVIATION) 

TWA’s offer of $3,250,000 for purchase 
of Eastern Air Lines on Feb. 11, 1938, 
was turned down by General Motors 
Corp., the controlling interest in North 
American Aviation, Inc., of which East- 
ern was a part. Eddie Rickenbacker, 
v.p. and general manager of Eastern, 
was trying to raise money to make the 
purchase himself. 





EACH ONE 
iN THESE EIGHT, GREAT 
SOUTHERN CITIES 





in Atlanta + THE ANSLEY 


doe Crocy, Manager 


in Birmingham + THE TUTWILER 


Ira Patton, Manager 


in Montgomery + THE JEFFERSON DAVIS 


Homer Spive, Manoger 


in Nashville « THE ANDREW JACKSON 


Len Murrell, Manager 


in New Orleans « THE ST. CHARLES 
J. J. (Mike) O'Leary, Vice Pres. & Mgr. 


In Savannah « THE SAVANNAH 
George Fowler, Manager 


in Louisville « THE KENTUCKY 


James E. Rushin, Monager 
in Greensboro « THE 0. HENRY 
leon Womble, Manager 

* a — 
Carling Dinkler, 
President 


TTT TT 


Immttner enero 


“ff 
Wi 





. * * 7 

Possibility of a national system of 
feeder airlines carrying air mail, pas- 
sengers and express and linking smaller 
communities with regular stops of the 
major trunk airlines, was to be demon- 
strated with observance of the first Na- 
tional Air Mail Week planned from May 
15-21, 1948 in celebration of the 20th 
anniversary of the inauguration of regu- 
lar air mail service. 


LETTERS 





Editorial Views Favored 


To the Editor: 

Regarding the much cussed and dis- 
cussed Dave Behncke, and the stand taken 
by Wayne Parrish in his editorials towards 
him, I wish to add my vote of confidence 
and support to Mr. Parrish for continuing 
to write the way he sees the situation, 
which is still according to the best princi- 
ples of journalism. 

The idea that a commercial pilot has to 
join the ALPA, and fall under the indif- 
ferent orders of Behncke, has got to go. 
During the two years just spent with Pan 
American, I was continually hounded by 
the ALPA to join their ranks. If they are 
unsuccessful in intimidating you into join- 
ing, they start sending you bills for initia- 
tion and dues after the first year—with 
subtle suggestions attached; followed up 
by phone calls, letters and personal instruc- 
tions by your flight captain, who, as all 
pilots know, has too much power over a 
co-pilot’s future anyhow. A free man 
doesn't have to pay to earn an honest 
living. 

I have carefully observed their tactics 
and operations as an organization, and can 
still find little valid reason for their exist- 
ence on the managerial and policy direct- 
ing level of airline operation. The show 
of authority and attendant methods of 
ALPA operation that resulted in the TWA 
strike (a blot on the integrity of the pilot 
profession) encouraged no feeling of ad- 
miration from pilots as a whole, and made 
many a member contributor to the strike 
benefit wonder what he was paying for, and 
what had happened to the dues fund that 
should have assisted with this expense. 

While you may have lost subscriber 
Eugene Lore from your mailing list, I will 
continue to look forward to Wayne Par- 
rish’'s opinions in my copy, which is al- 
Ways good enough to be worth better than 
two dollars a print by air-mail over here. 
I am glad that we don’t have to put up 
with Behncke’s type, or his organization, 
outside the U. S. A. 

CAPT. ROBERT B. OLSEN 
Dhahran, Saudi Arabia 


To the Editor: 

I found the lead editorial in the Feb. 15 
issue of extraordinary interest. 

It is gratifying indeed to learn that you 
are actively using your influence to im- 
prove the mail service between Hawaii and 
the Mainland. 

I assume you will bring your point of 
view to the attention of the Post Office 
Department. 

I am thoroughly in sympathy with your 
point of view. 

J. R. FARRINGTON 
Delegate from Hawaii 
U. S. House of Representatives 


To the Editor: 

With your kind permission we circulated 
your January editorial, ‘“Let’s Go To Work,” 
to our field managers. 

The response has been most gratifying. 

May we take this opportunity to thank 
you for the use of the article and add our 


| congratulations to the many you must 





have received for an article of such time 
liness and down to earth logic. 
HENRY C. KRISTOFFERSON 
Dir. of Operations, Pacific-Alaska Div. 
Pan American Airwa) 





FRONTIERS OF FLIGHT, by George W. 
Gray. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., New York. 
359 pp. $6.00. 

The author of Science at War and other 
well known scientific works written in 
understandable language attempts here to 
explain in similar manner the many funda- 
mental advances in aircraft development 
that have stemmed from research activities 
of the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics. 

The book traces the growth and achieve- 
ments of NACA from its inception in 1915 
through the still-continuing experiments 
in transonic and supersonic flight. The 
writer not only describes technical develop- 
ments in clear detail, but also tells how 
they work and why, discussing such di- 
verse matters as the influence of shape on 
wings and bodies, the devices used to im- 
prove engine power and propeller thrust, 
the measures to safeguard stability and 
control, and apparatus to protect a plane 
against icing and other hazards. 

In addition to 12 pages of photographs, 
the book is illustrated with numerous 
drawings and diagrams. 


JET PROPULSION PROGRESS, The Devel- 
opment of Aircraft Gas Turbines, by Leslie 
E. Neville and Nathaniel F. Silsbee. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 18, N. Y. 232 pp. $3.50. 
Purpose of this book is to present the 

fundamentals of the gas turbine as ap- 

plied to aircraft, with an outline of de- 
velopment of such units in Germany, Great 

Britain, and the U. S. There is consider- 

able amount of technical material, but 

elaborate calculations and engineering for- 
mulas have been largely avoided. 

No attempt is made to provide a com- 
plete history of aircraft gas turbines or to 
discuss the many designs, patents, and ex- 
perimental projects underway; instead the 
volume provides an outline of the fruitful 
developments in this new field which be- 
gan in the mid-thirties. Engineers should 
find the story of developments in various 
countries, the comprehensive bibliography 
and glossary of technical terms to be a 
valuable reference source. 


OBITUARY 





George Gay 


George Gay, 56, pioneer aviator anc 
chief of the New York-Middle Atlanti 
States region of CAB’s Safety Bureai 
died Feb. 13 at the Bronx Veterans Ad 
ministration Hospital. He had under 
gone an operation for lung congestion 
following an attack of pneumonia. Ga 
became a pilot in 1910 and was a vetera 
of both the Army Air Corps and Nav 
air arm. 


Maj. Gen. James E. Fechet 


Maj. Gen. James E. Fechet, 70, former 
chief of the Army Air Corps, died Feb. 19 
at Walter Reed Hospital. Fechet retired 
in 1931 after a 37-year military career, 
but was recalled to active duty in 1942 
as a procurement officer at Air Force 
headquarters. 
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Convair-Liner... 


the newest twin-engine airliner flies with Curtiss Propellers 


& 


> The Convair-Liner now flies with Curtiss Propellers—the type 
which has proved so successful on the Boeing Stratocruisers, Douglas 
)C-6’s, Lockheed Constellations, and other four-engine aircraft. 

> Thus, Curtiss brings to twin-engine airplanes propeller 


features long associated exclusively with four-engine airplanes. 


Vo other propeller provides all these service-proved advantages. . . LA, f 


» Reverse thrust for smooth, air-cushioned landing, effective 

braking on wet or icy runways, backing or maneuvering without 

round assistance, reduced brake and tire wear . .. automatic 
synchronization for elimination of noisy, tiring, off-rhythm engine beat .. . 
hollow steel blades for greater durability and reduced propeller weight . . . 


elective fixed pitch, dependable feathering, thermal de-icing. 


wy) LUR: MIS: FLECTRIC PROPELLERS 


a PeODUCT OF 


PROPELLER DIVISION Cuetiss @ werent CALDWELL, N. J. 


RST IN FUGHT 





Lockheed Constellation in flight 


wy, Pig te: 
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» Engineering Service so outstanding 


» and Products so superior that.. 


7H 


Sk aircraft maintenance men anywhere, and 
A you'll hear high praise for the service Texaco 
Lubrication Engineers give. Flight schedules have 
been maintained and many a maintenance dollar 
saved . . . because of the willing cooperation of these 
experts. 

If you feel that your engine overhauls are too 
frequent . . . that mechanical troubles are causing 
too many interruptions in service . . . let a Texaco 
Lubrication Engineer specializing in aviation, work 
with you. His wide practical experience is frequently 
helpful even beyond the field of lubrication. 

Remember also, Texaco has the industry’s most 
extensive line of engine and airframe lubricants and 


MORE revenue airline miles in 
the U. S. are flown with Texaco 
Aircraft Engine Oil than with any 
other brand. 


aviation fuels . . . more meeting A-N specifications 
than any other brand .. . as well as a coast-to-coast 
set-up to assure ready availability of Texaco Avia- 
tion Products and Lubrication Engineering Serv- 
ice everywhere. 

Just call the nearest of the more than 2500 Texaco 
Distributing Plants in the 48 States, or write The 
Texas Company, Aviation Division, 135 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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AN OPERA broadcasts every Saturday afternoon. 





